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INDIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


DILBRUGHAR, UPPER ASSAM, INDIA, 
March 6, 1880. 


*DrEAR Sir,—I desire to state the advantage which I, and I do not 
doubt many others in this part of the world, have derived from ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. Unlike other Saline Aperients, it is not lowering in 
its action. I have used it on board ship in tropical latitudes, and both 
there and here I can most honestly bear witness to the fact that its use has 
warded off fever over and over again. When taken in time, it is invalu- 
able, As far as Iam aware, it is most popular in this part of NORTH- 
EASTERN ASIATIC INDIA, and I consider that you are dis- 
tinctly entitled to this testimonial from me. I need not add it is wholly 
unrequested. I enclose my card, but, from my extreme individual incon- 
venience arising from publicity, I do not wish my name to appear, and 
merely subscribe myself, most truly yours, “ A PLANTER.”—J. C, ENo.’ 


LEEPLESSNESS, FEVERISHNESS, HOT WEATHER.’—Late hours, fagged, un- 
natural excitement, breathing impure air, and feverish colds, blood poisons, skin eruptions, pimples on the 
face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c. Use Eno’s Fruit Salt. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, 
refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. — After suffering for nearly two and a half 
years from severe beadache and disordered stomach, and atter trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit SALt, and betore I had 
finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others 
I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, RopgRr HUMPHREYS, 
Post Office, Barrasford.’ 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 
Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS 
STIMULANTS, 


: present system of living—partaking of 
’ too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and 
fatty substances, alcobolic drinks, and an in- 

sufficient amount of exercise—freauently de- 

ranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 

people, unless they are careful to keep the liver 

acting freely. to exercise great care in the use of 

alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute 

largely with water. Experience shows tbat 

porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 

champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very 

apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin 

or old whisky largely diluted with soda-water, 

will be found the least objectionable. When 

taken together, ENO’S FRUIT SALT 

and ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO 

will be found peculiarly adapted for any consti- 

tutional weakness of the liver: they possess the 

power of reparation when digestion has been 

disturbed or lost, and place the invalid on the 

right track to health. A world of woes is 

avoided by those who keep and use BENO’S 

FRUIT SALT and ENO’S VEGE- 

. Bs TABLE MOTO, therefore no family should 

‘As a man sows, so will os also reap.’ ever be without them. 


“ENO’S VEGETABLE MOTO.’ 


_ AID NATURE without force or strain, nxee‘ HNO’S VEGETABLE MOTO’? (asimple Vegetabl 

Extract). a desirable adjunct to ENO’S FRUIT SALT. They perform their work yay as the 
twilight comes when the day is done,’ and the patient is much astonished to find his bilious attack, &c., 
pletely fled before the simple and natural onslaught of the Moro. 
keeping the Blood pure and preventing disease, 





has com- 
You cannot overstate their great value in 


Eno’s ‘Vegetable Moto’ of all Chemists, price 1s. 1}d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 














Conqman’s Magazine Literary and General Adbertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO Messrs. LoNGMANS & Co. 
39 Parenxosrun Row, Lonvox, B.C. 











PURVEYORS BY SPECIAL WARRANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SPRATITS PYPATENT 


MEAT ‘FIBRINE’ VEGETABLE 
DOG CAKES (with Beetroot). 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. See each Cake is stamped SPRATTS PATENT and a X, 


Distemper Powders, Worm Powders, Mange, 
Eczema, and Ear Canker Lotions, Tonic Condition Pills, &c. 
Pampblet on Canine Diseases, and fall List of Medicines, post-free. 


POULERY MBA "3.053332." 
New Edition of ‘The Common Sense of Poultry Keeping,’ 3d., post-free. 
SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, LONDON, S.E. 


Factories also at NEW YORK; BERLIN; and ST. PETERSBURGH. 
On SALE, with 25 per cent. 
discount for cash, or 15s. per 
9 month on Three Years’ Hire 
System ; Second-hand, on Three 
Years’ System, 10s. 6d. per 
month. 


PIANOS |culs sais Seo: 


42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


A LUOUAURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH OOFFEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 lb., in tins, for 2/4, 


BARBER & COMPANY 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. 
102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 

93 Market Street, Manchester ; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
104 Fishergate. Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Chureh Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of Havelock Road and Robertson Street. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published. 
POOR NELLIE. By the Author of ‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortune.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE. A Gossip with no 


Plot in Particular. By a PLAIN WOMAN. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Second Edition. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a 


Rolling Stone. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Piccadilly, ‘ Altiora Peto,’ 
‘ Haifa,’ &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘Dr. Claudius,’ ‘A Roman Singer,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ ‘A Tale of a Lonely Parish,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


HALF A CENTURY;; or, Changes in Men and Manners. By Arex. 


INNES SHAND, Author of ‘ Letters from West Ireland,’ ‘ Fortune’s Wheel,’ &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE FEELING FOR NATURE IN SCOTTISH POETRY. 


By JOHN VEITCH, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow; 
Author of ‘ The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border’ &c. 2 vols. in half-rox- 
burghe binding, fep. 8vo. 15s. 


GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, Betrothed and 


Free. By Lady BELLAIRS. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (/mmediatety. 
THE LATE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucore, 
First Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L., &c. 8vo. 16s. 


INSULINDE: Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern Archie- 


pelago, By ANNA ForBEs. In 1 vol. 8vo. [In the press. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. (Cabinet Edition. 
Complete in 24 volumes, crown 8vo. printed from a New and Legible Type. Price £6. 


‘A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works........ In size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished.'—ATHENAUM. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Edition. In Uniform 


Binding. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. Sold separately :—Adam Bede, 3s. 6d.; The 
Mill on the Floss, 3s. 6d.; Felix Holt, the Radical, 3s. 6d.; Scenes of Clerical Life, 3s. ; 
Silas Marner, 2s. 6d. ; Romola, 3s. 6d.; Daniel Deronda, 7s. 6d.; Middlemarch, 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR TALES AND FICTIONS: their Migrations and 
Transformations. By W. A. CLousToN, Editcr of ‘ Arabian Poetry for English Readers,’ 
‘The Book of Sindibad,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. in half-roxburghe binding, 25s. 

Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Most Gracious Wajesty the Queen. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHA- 
RACTERS. By HELENA Faucit, LADY MARTIN. With Portrait engraved by the late 
F. HoLu. New Edition, royal 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 9s. 


THE MAID OF SKER. By R. D. Briackmorz, Author of ‘ Lorna 


Doone’ &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fourteenth and 
Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


Ww. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 
Just published, imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 








A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M, THACKERAY, 


1847—1855. 
With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* The most charming letters that ever were printed........ No admirer of Thackeray—that is to say, nobody 
who has the faintest tincture of Jetters—will be content till he has read all these,’—-DAILy NEws. 

‘Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost impussible to speak too highly. —ATHEN ZUM. 

‘Thackeray’s letters to Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield are delightful illustrations of the man,.’—SPECTATOR. 

* Seldom has a more pleasing collection from the private letters of a distinguished man been given to the 
public than the letters of Mr. Thackeray........ Letters which all admirers of Thackeray’s genius will read with 
pleasure.’—SATORDAY REVIEW. 








In the press, crown 8vu. 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,’ &c. 





NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
In the press, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. ; or 2 vols, cloth limp, 19s, 6d. 


PARIS. By Aveustus J. C. Hares, Author of ‘ Walks in London,’ 


* Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Cities of Northern Italy,’ &c. 
In the press, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s.; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d, 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. By Avausrus J. ©. Hang, 


Author of ‘ Paris,’ ‘ Walks in Rome,’ ‘ Walks in London,’ &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, Xe. 1 vol. 
*,* A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Ready this day, price 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume XII. (CONDER—CRAIGIE), Royal 8vo., of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XIII. will be issued on January 1st, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals of 
Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 

NOTICE.—A/ter December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of ‘ THE DICTIVUNARY OF NATIONAL 
BIUGRAPHF? will be raised from 12s, 6d. to 15s. in Cloth, and from 18s. to 20s, in Haif-Morocco. This alteration in 
priceis made necessary by the great excess of the cost of ‘production above the original estimate. The error in the 
calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with sufficient care to 
appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one fourth of the work has been published, and 
considerably more than one fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their 
original expectation that ‘THE DICTIONARY UF NATIONAL B1OGRAPHY’ would be completed in about 


Fifty Volumes, 
NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY Rag AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH’ &c. 
October, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE GAVEROCKS. ‘By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘John Herring,’ 


‘Court Royal,’ & 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humppry Warp, Author of ‘ Miss 


Bretherton’ &c, 3 vols. Un the press. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 










































POPULAR EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 








FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. With Portrait and Plans. 


12 vols. post 8vo. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 
I. HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. 
II. HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 
Ill, HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


HALLAW’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 
I, HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 83 vols. 
1I, EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
1II. LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 





FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo. 
I. THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE: down to the Peace of Utrecht, 


1713. 2 vols. 
II, THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, 
1783. 7 vols. 
GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 5 vols. post 8vo. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. ROMANY RYE. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. WILD WALES, 
LAVENGRO. : 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


DEAN STANLEY’S WORKS. Crown 8vo. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Illustrations. 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. Portrait. 2 vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
ESSAYS, Chiefly on Questions of Church and State. 
GROTE’S PLATO AND OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOCRATES. 4 vols, 
crown 8vo, 


CANON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. post 8vo, 


DR. SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS. Post 8vo. 





SELF-HELP. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY 
CHARACTER. THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. With 
THRIFT, Illustrations. 

DUTY. MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S BIOGRAPHIES. Post 8vo. 
THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 
THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


HON. J. L. MOTLEY’S WORKS. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits. 4 vols. 
post 8vo. 24s. 
LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. Illustrations. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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FOR OCTOBER. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS, 


‘AS WE WALKED HOME TOGETHER.’ remeenaen wl Love wome, ) 





From a Drawing by Epwin A. ABBEY .. oe j Prontispicee. 
OUR SUMMER’S OUTING. A Story - Kare FIELD, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Drawn by A. B. Frost. Hopewell. “sy grow a Beard, I “Go!’— ‘Not Fish!!!’—Our 


Waiter-girl.—The Turkey Deal.—Country Visitors.—The inebriated Gentleman. 


AARON BURR’S WOOING. A Poem eee «. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
ILLUSTRATION. Drawn by HOWARD PYLE, 
THE SMALLEST OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS -»» WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS, From Photograpbs and Drawings by HARRY FENN and A. BRENNAN. Crater of a Volcano, 
—Rubber-trees.—The Road from Port Limon to San Jose.—Peon,—A Banana Plantation.—Picking 
Coffee.—The Marimba—Coffee-drying.—D. Bernardo Soto, President of Costa Rica. 
TO A MOST COMELY LADY. A Poen .., eee ... LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


JOHN 8. SARGENT see eee ore o - HENRY JAMES, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. From Jonn 8S, SARGENT’S Paintings. John 8. Sargent. —Sargent's Portrait of Carolus 
Duran.—Portrait of a Young Lady.—‘ The Hall of the Four Children.’ 
TONY, THE MAID, A Story. (Concluded) nee 3LANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Drawn by C, 8. REINHART. ‘A cold World spurns this Heart of mine.’—‘ * Take me 
away,” she caid, feebly.’ 
APRIL HOPES. A Novel. Part IX.:.., nes ove WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


A DEAD PORTUGUESE CITY IN INDIA eae -Rev. JOHN F. Hurst, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Drawn by CHARLES GRAHAM and HARRY FENN. Citadel Gate.—Cathedral of St. Joseph 
—Church of the Franciscans.—Monastery Garden of the Jesuits, 


A LOVE SONG. A Poem eo F ... GEORGE WITHER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Drawn by, Epwin A. Apnry. c But, now, alasse ! sh’g as sett me.’— Her Sister.—‘ The Boat- 
men there stood readie.’-—‘ She was my onely Sweeting. *—* As we walked Home together’ (see Frontis- 
piece).—‘ She had her Heart's Desire.’—* Like Doves we would be billing.’—‘ The Bird to others flew.’— 
Tail-piece. 
HERE AuD THERE IN THE SOUTH. IV. Among} pepecca Hanvine DAVIS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. “Drawn by w. HAMIL TON Gipson. "Head- -p vie ce. ite e through a Gateway.—Old 
Rookery, New Orleans.—A Glimpse of Jackson Square.—Swamp Cypre-ses—Retur ing from Market.— 
Hoeing Sugar-cane.—Evening at the Quarters. On Bayou Teche.—Opelousas Prairie. 


NARKA. A Story of Russian Life. Part X, “nt ae KATHLEEN O’MRARA, 
THE CURATIVE USES OF WATER pail are Titus Munson Coan, M.D. 
A MOOD. A Poem os ~ ies Pe ie one AMELIE RIVES, 
AT THE CHATEAU OF CORINNE “ae ConstaNon FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR om a ove nan GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
EDITOR’S STUDY — sae WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER oe os ... Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now Ready. 


THE PIONEERS OF THE ALPS. 


By C. D. CUNNINGHAM and Capt. ABNEY, R.E., F.R.S. A Collection of Portraits of 
some of the Leading Guides in the Three Great Mountaineering Districts in the Alps, 
Zermatt, Grindelwald, and Chamonix. 
EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 50 copies only, printed on hand-made paper, large 
margin, each copy signed and numbered. The Photogravures for this edition are the earliest 
proofs, and are printed on India paper. (This edition is entirely dispose< of.) 


ORDINARY COPIES, printed on finest plate paper, handsomely bownd in cloth, gilt 
top, £2. 2s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, i 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s Announcements. 








THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montacu Saearmayn. With 


numerous Illustrations from Drawings by STANLEY BERKLEY, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs by G. MITCHELL. [In October. 


THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SIR STRATFORD CAN- 
NING: ViscouNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, K.G., G.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D.,&c. From 
his Private and Official Papers. By STANLEY LANE-POOL2, Author of ‘ The Art of the 
Saracens,’ ‘The Coins of the Turks in the British Museum,’ &c., and Editor of Lane’s 
‘ Arabic Lexicon.’ With 3 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. [In the press. 


THE LITERARY REMAINS OF FLEEMING JENKIN, 


F.R.S.S. L. & E. late Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by SIpNEY COLVIN, Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. With 
a Memoir by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. [Nearly ready. 
AN INQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. By Tuomas Krrxvp, Author of 
the article on ‘Socialism’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 
[In the press. 
MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. By Anprew Lana, Author 
of ‘ Custom and Myth’ &c.. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [In October. 
JOHNNY NUT AND THE GOLDEN GOOSE. Done into English 
by ANDREW LANG, from the French of CHARLES DEULIN. Illustrated by Am. Lynen. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. [In October. 
FROM A GARRET. By May Kewnpatt, One of the Authors of ‘That 
Very Mab.’ [Zn the press. 
THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN, considered with respect to the 
Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. By ALFRED 
H. Hutu. New Edition. [Nearly ready. 


PICTURESQUE NEW GUINEA. By J. W. Linn, F.R.G.S. With 
50 full-page Photographic Illustrations reproduced by the Autotype Company, strongly 
mounted on guards. Crown 4to. 42s. [Zn November. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instruments. Edited by J. A. WESTWOOD OLIVER, 


with the assistance of Messrs. MAUNDER, GRUBB, GORE, DENNING, FRANKS, ELGER, 
BURNHAM, CAPRON, BACKHOUSE, and others. With several Illustrations. 





[In the press. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY, delivered 
before the Society of Arts. By GEORGE ForRBEs, M.A. F.R.S. (L. & E.) F.R.AS. 
M.S.T.E. & E. Assoc. Inst. C.E. Member of the Physical Society, Honorary Member 
of the American Association of Electricians, formerly Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in Anderson’s College, Glasgow. [Zn the press. 


WEATHER CHARTS AND STORM WARNINGS. By Roserr 


H. Scott, M.A. F.R.S. Secretary to the Meteorological Council. With numerous 
Illustrations, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Zn the press. 


STUDIESIN NAVAL HISTORY. Biographies. By J. K. Lavenron, 


M.A. Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London, and Lecturer on Naval 
History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOSEPH FIRBANK, J.P. D.L. 
Railway Contractor, By FREDERICK MCDERMOTT, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
[In the press. 


POEMS OF MANY YEARS AND MANY PLACES, 1839-1887. 


By A LIFELONG THINKER AND WANDERER. Crown 8vo, [Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ LIST. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


THE BRITISH ARMY: its Regimental Records, Badges, 


Devices, &c. By Major J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Author of ‘Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign 
The Orders of Chivalry,’ &c. Medium 8vo. Illustrated. 


With General Map and Six Plans of Battles. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: the Downfall of the Second 


Empire, August—September 1870. By GzorGE Hooper, Author of ‘ Waterloo: the Downfall of the First 
Napoleon ; a History of the Campaign of 1815.’ 
‘ The story of the campaign has been well and clearly narrated.’—TiEs. 
‘A thoroughly clear, sound, and readable account of the fighting in the war of 1870 up to the signing of the 
capitulation of the 2nd of September.’—-SaTURDAY REVIEW. 
* This is an admirable history.’—-SPECTATOR. 
* A concise and well-arranged narrative. —ATHEN ZUM. 
* Will be accepted as the best English authority on its subject.’—GLosz. 
‘Mr. George Hooper's striking volume shows how forcibly the point and incident of a great war can be 
brought home, even to non-professional minds, by a capable and discriminating writer.’—DAiILy TELEGRAPH. 





Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT OF 1848-9 IN 
ITALY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, AND GERMANY. Withsome Examination of the previous Thirty-three 
Years. By C. EpMUND MAovRICcE, Author of ‘The Lives of English Popular Leaders in the Middle Ages.’ 
With an Engraved Frontispiece and other Portraits. 


EDITION vE LUXE (fifty copies only), £5. 5s.; OnDINaRy EpITION, £3. 3s. in portfolio. 


FIELD AND FEN: Pictures from Life. Twenty Plates in 
Photogravure from Original Negatives, together with an Introductory Article by P. H. Emerson, B.A., 
M.B. (Cantab.), co Author with T. F. Goodall of ‘ Life and Landscape on the Norfolk Broad3,’ 
* No painter could have produced anything more charmingly true to nature, more suggcstive of real life and 
interest.’—ScoTsMAN. 
* Having with a rare judgment steered clear of doubtful, and to the camera impossible, subjects, Emerson has 
given us some delightful photographic pictures, which not only represent, but interpret nature.’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, 
‘Many will look at this beautiful series of plates in photogravure and be charmed with the skill with which 
they have been manipulated.’—FIELD. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND EN- 
GRAVERS, With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks, By R. E. GRAVES, of the British Museum, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

Vol. I, (A—K), imp. 8vo. buckram, £1. 11s, 6d.; or in Six Parts, each 5s, 
Vol. If, First Three Parts: Part VIL. (LAA—MAZ), Part VIII. (MAZ—PAR), Part IX.(PAR—RUB), 
5s. each. [Part X. immediately. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 67. 

LECTURES ON MUSICAL ANALYSIS. By H. C. Banister, 
Professor of Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition in the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind, in the Guildhall Schoo! of Music, and in the Royal Academy of Music. 

‘It is beyond comparison the best work on the subject in our language.’—ATHEN ZUM. 
‘There can be no doubt that not only students, but the general musical public, will glad'y avail themselves 
of so excellent a guide.’—MusIcaL TiMEs. 


SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. Translated. With a Preface 


by Sir GEorGE Grove, D.C.L. 1 vol. crown 8vo0. [Jn the press. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OXFORD: its Life and Schools. Edited by A. M. M. Stepmay, 


M.A., Wadham College, assisted by Members of the University. 

ConTENTs :—Historica!l Sketch of the University—The Colleges—Expenses of Oxford Life—The Social Life— 
The Intellectual Life—The Religious Life—Preparing for Oxford—Reading for Scholarships—Examinations— 
Hints on Reading—The Pass Schools—Classical Honour Moderations—l.itere Humaniores—Jurisprudence— 
Modern History—Mathematical Schools—Natural Science and Medicine—Honour School of Theolozy—Women’s 
Education at Oxford—University Extension. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
MRS. SHARPE. By the Author of ‘Shadrach.’ 3 vols. £1. 11s. 6d. 
FRAU WILHELMINE. The concluding volume of the Buchholz Series. Trans. by L. Dona Scumirz. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by Mrs. Newron Crosiann. 35. 6d. 
EBERS’ EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E.S. Bucnuem. 3s. 6d. 


DUNLOP’S HISTORY OF FICTION. With Introduction and Supplement, bringing the work 
down to recent times. By HENRY WILSON. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 








London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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VIZETELLY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


INCLUDING TRANSLATIONS OF FRENCH AND RUSSIAN MASTERPIECES, CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE MERMAID SERIES.’ Containing 528 pages and Steel Engraved Portrait of Congreve. 


THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
Edited and Annotated by A.C. EWALD. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
VOLUMES OF ‘THE MERMAID SERIES’ ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Containing 512 pages, and Engraved Portrait of Beaumont. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
With an Introduction and Notes by J. Sr. Loz StracHeEy. Vol. I. 
Containing nearly 500 Pages and an Etched Portrait of Middleton. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF’ THOMAS MIDDLETON. With an 
ntroduction by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


With an Etched Full-length Portrait of Alleyn, the Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich College. 
The Third Edition of 


THE BEST PLAYS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
Edited, with Critical Memoir and Notes, by HAVELOCK ELLI3, and containing a General Introduction to 
the Series by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

Containing 530 pages and an Etched Portrait of Massinger. The Second Edition of 

THE BEST PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. Witha 
Critical and Biographical Essay and Notes by ARTHUR SYMONS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A MUMMER'S WIFE? 


A MERE ACCIDENT. By Georce Moore. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


‘The best written of Mr. Moore's novels. There is, of course, a good deal of morbid sensuality in it.’ ACADE“ty. 


AN EXILE’S ROMANCE. By Anruvur Keyser, Author of ‘ 
English’ &c. 

* Is endowed with the attraction of rapid_and exciting action. . . . Gratifies by its vigour.’—GLosE, 
In crown S8vo. 1s, 

SO ENGLISH: a Transatlantic Sketch. By the Author of ‘ An Exile’s 
Romance.’ Third Edition, 3s, 6d., of the NEW NOVEL OF JEWISH LIFE. 

DR. PHILLIPS: a Maida Vale Idyll. By Franx Dansy. 

In 1 vol. containing nearly 500 pages, 6s. ‘ 

THE IDIOT. By Fevor Dostourrsxy, Author of ‘ Crime and Punishment,’ 

‘Injury and Insult,’ ‘ The Friend of the Family,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. 5s. 

MY HUSBAND AND I and THE DEATH OF IVAN 
ILHTCH. By Count L. Toxustor, Author of ‘War and Peace,’ ‘Anna Karenina,’ &c. Now first 
Translated from the Russian. 

With Finished Etchings, from Designs by Jeanniot, 6s. 


GERMINIE LACERTEUX: a Realistic Novel. By E. and J. De 


GONCOURT. 
‘The novelist throws a woman on to the s!ab of the dissecting-room and patiently dissects her, uncovering a 
whole bleeding corner of humanity.’—EMILE ZoLA. 
In 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
A CRUEL ENIGMA: a Psychological Novel. Dedicated to Mr. 
Henry James. By PAUL Bourcer. 
*M. Bourget’s most remarkable work has placed him above all competitors. —ATHEY.ZUM. 
NEW VOL. OF ZOLA’S POWERFUL REALISTIC NOVELS. With Page Illustrations, 63. 
HIS EXCELLENCY EUGENE ROUGON. By Emite Zona. 
Translated without abridgment from the 22nd French Edition. 
NEW SHILLING SENSATIONAL NOVEL. At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


A TALE OF MADNESS. By Jurtan Cray. 


‘The author works up his situations with much skill, and sustains the interest throughout.’—Pror.s, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF ZOLA’S REALISTIC NOVELS, 


with all the original llustrations, 3s. 6d. each volume. 


HIS MASTERPIECE? (L’Giuvre). ABBE .MOURET’S TRANS. 
, 
on nas: PIPING HOT (Pot-Bouille). 
The « ASSOMOIR.’ 
RUSH for the SPOIL. eek 


The Books to Take on a wires Upwards of Half-a- Million Volumes have been already sold, 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 1s. each. 


BOISGOBEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS. 


‘ Boisgobey gives us no tiresome descriptions or laboured analysis of character ; under his facile pen plots full 
of incident are quickly opened and unwound. His artconsists in creating intricacies which shall keep the reader’s 
curiosity on the stretch, and offer a full scope to his own really w onderful ingenuity for unravelling.’—Timgs. 


To be Obtained at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


GABORIAU’S SENSATIONAL NOVELS. Vizetelly’s Unabridged 


Editions of these favourite books, in their well-known scarlet covers, are REDUCED in PRICE to 
NINEPENCE per vol. 





8 VIZETELLY & CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 

















MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES 


In company with SIR HENRY CURTIS, Bart., Commander JOHN GOOD, R.N. 
and one UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SHE: 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ATHOS: or, the Mountain of the Monks. By Araetstan Ritey, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

* An attractive and well-written book. From its pleasant pages the general reader may derive much enjoy- 
ment, while its interest to the archzologist will be greater still ; above all, however, it will be valued by Church- 
wen as a record of a praiseworthy effort towards healing the lamentable divisions of the Christian 5 —— 

OHN BuLL. 


THRALDOM: a Story. By Jouttan Srurats, Author of ‘ Little Comedies,’ 
‘My Friends and I,’ &c. &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The action of the story is almost breathlessly rapid, and the interest culminates to the very close, yet, 
though so full of incident, the tale contains two or three delightfully subtle and effective character-creations 
that give it an enduring value,’—ScoTrisH LEADER, 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of‘ The Atelier du Lys,’ ‘In 
the Olden Time,’ &e. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


*“ Hester's Venture” is decidedly above the average even of the better fiction of the day. It has both character 
and plot, and is written with much grace and finish.’—AcADEMY. 


MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: aNovel. By Mrs. 
Mo.eswort#, Author of ‘Carrots’ &. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘A very pieasant and charming albeit a very simple story......It is, in short, a really enjoyable book.’ 
SPECTATOR. 


BOYS AND MASTERS: a Story of School Life. By A. H. Giuxes, 
M.A. Head-Master of Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘Nobody whose sympathy with boys was not deep and genuine could have written the pathetic episode of the 
illness and death of “ Coddles,” and many a reader who, like one of Mr. Gilke3’s small boys, “ doesn’t beliéve that 
any one can make him blub now,” may find, when he comes to this part of the book, that he is not quite so 
hardened to the melting mood as he imagined.’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epya Lyatt, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. price One Saitiina, sewed. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two or Tuem. With Map and 59 Illus. 


trations, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


MANCHESTER: a Short History. By Grorae Sarvrspury. With 2 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 

















MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 








THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


HUNTING. By the Doxz or Beavrort, K.G. and Mowpray Morris. With 
Contributions by the Eart or Scrrotk anp Bzrxsuree, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Dicsy 
Cottins, and Atrrep E. T. Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by 
J. Srurcsss, J. Cuartton, and Acnes M. Bipputreu. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FISHING. By H. Caotmonpetey-Penyett. With Contributions by the 
Marquis or Exeter, Henry R, Francis, Masor Joun P. Trauerne, G, CorisToPHER 
Davizs, H. S. Hatt, Tuomas Anprews, Wittiam Senior (‘Redspinner’), and R, B. 
Marston. 

Vor. I. SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. With Frontispiece and 150 
Illustrations of Tackle, Baits, &c. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Vout.II PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. With Frontispiece and 58 
Illustrations of Tackle, Baits, &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. By the Eart or Svrrorx, 
. G. Craven, Hon, F. Lawrey, ArrHur Coventry, and Atrrep E. T. Watson. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. Srurczss. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
SHOOTING. By Lorp Watstnenam and Sim Ratpn Parne-Gatiwey. 
With Contributions by Lorp Lovat, Lorp Cuaries Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. Lascetrzs, 
and A, J. Sruart-Worttey. With 21 full-page Illustrations, and 149 Woodcuts in the 
Text, by A. J. Srvuart-Wortitey, Harper Pennineton, C. Wuymrer, J. G. Mittais, 
G. E. Lopar, and J. H. Oswatp-Brown. 
Vor. I. FIELD AND COVERT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vor. II. MOOR AND MARSH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CYCLING. By Viscounr Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hitter. With 


19 Plates, and 61 Woodcuts in the Text, by Viscounr Bury and Josepu Pennett, Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rav. Canon Crzicuton. Fep, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH in OTHER | A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
LANDS, By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. Of OXFORD. By the Hon.G.C. Broprick, D.C.L. 


THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
THE HISTORY of the REFORMA- FATHERS. By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 


TION in ENGLAND, By the Rev.G.G. Perry, M.A. THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN EMPIRE. By the Rev. ARTHUR CaRR, M.A. 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. | THE CHURCH and the PURITANS, 
JOHN HENRY OVERTON, M.A, 1570-1660. By Henry OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANprEw Lane. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Attzen. | ADMIRAL BLAKE, By Davm Hannay. 
MARLBOROUGH. By G. Samrssury. | STEELE. By Austin Dosson. 
GEORGE CANNING. ByFraxxH.Hux, | RALEIGH. By Epmvuxp Gossz. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By | BEN JONSON. By J. A. Srmonps. 

H. D, TRAIL, CLAVERHOUSE, By Mowszray Morris. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A, Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. Wittiam Hunt, M.A. Crown 8yo. price 3s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. By the Rev. W.J.Lorrm. With | BRISTOL. By the Rev. W. Hunr. With 
aps. 4 Maps. 


EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. With | OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. Boasz. With 
4 Maps, 2 Maps. 











*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: a Review of the Works—Economical, 
Educational, Sanitary, and Administrative—of Epwin Cuapwicx, C.B, With Biogra- 
phical Dissertation by Bensamuxn Warp Ricuarpson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


‘ A graphic and pleasant picture of the unassuming but most honourable career of a man who unquestionably 
deserves to rank amongst the benefactors of the nineteenth century. —LEEDS MERCURY. 
‘Mr. Edwin Chadwick could not have entrusted to abler or more sympathetic hands the preparation for the 
press of his life-long labours...... Forms an interesting history of sanitary progress during = last fifty mend 
UILDING NEWS, 


THE COMMONHEALTH: a Series of Essays on Health and Felicity 
for Every-Day Readers. By Bensamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* The style is interesting, and the subjects of the utmost importance. We hope, therefore, the book will meet 
with the attention it so well deserves...... Work, recreation, dress, education, in fact, one may say, every depart- 
ment of life, is touched upon.’—NoONCONFORMIST. 


THE BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). By M. le Comte p’Hfrisson. 

Translated from the Original Documents by C, H. F. Bracxirx. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

* The Count nowhere relies on his own authority, but is always careful to quote chapter and verse for his 

revelations. His volume is a store-house of good things, and will be indispensable to critics of the ee 
LOBE, 


IRELAND, from the RESTORATION to the REVOLUTION, 


1660-1690. By Joun P. Prenpercast, Author of ‘The Cromwellian Settlement. 
8vo. 5s. 


CHANCE AND LUCK: a Discussion of the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, 
Wagers, Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on Poker and Martin- 
gales (or Sure (?) Gambling Systems). By Ricnwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* To most this volume will be fraught with deep interest ; to many its exposition of a highly important law 
will be novel and instructive ; to not a few it will convey a much-needed warning’”—DAILy TELEGRAPH, 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOMETRY: a Series of Hints for the Solution 


of Geometrical Problems, with Notes on Euclid, useful Working Propositions, and many 
Examples. By Ricuarp A. Procror. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EASY LESSONS ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS: 
indicating from the Outset the Utility of the Processes called Differentiation and 
Integration. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


ELECTRICITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
With numerous Questions and Examples, with Answers, and 214 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. By W. Larpen, M.A. Author of ‘ A School Course in Heat,’ in use at Rugby, 
Clifton, Cheltenham, Bedford, Birmingham, King’s College, London, and in other Schools 
and Colleges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY : a Treatise 
of the Activities and Nature of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By Gzorcr T. Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. With 113 
Illustrations. 8yo. 21s. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX: being a 
Manual of Bovine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. By Jonny Henry Sreex, M.R.C.V.S. A.V.D. Professor of Veterinary 
Science, and Superintendent, Bombay Veterinary College; Author of ‘ Outlines of Equine 
Anatomy.’ Second Edition. 8vo. 15s, 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LOGIC. 


By Lavrence Jounstone. With Examination Questions, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
*,* This book bears the Imprimatur of Carprnat Mannie. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDS; or, the Ideal of Personal Development. 


By Sorutz Bryant, D.Sc. Lond., Mathematical Mistress in the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, Crown 8vo. 6s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. i 








STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS: 


. §$tudent’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 363. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) COMPLETE WORKS. [Edited by 
Lady TREVELYAN, 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s. | Library Edition, 8 vols. demy 8vo. £35. 5s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to 


the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 28. 








CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3. 12s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. Ry JAMES A. FROUDE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By Janes 


A. FROUDE. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES I. to the OUTBREAK of the GREAT CIVIL WAR. By 8S. R. GARDINER. 
10 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1849. By 
SAMUEL R,. GARDINER, LL.D. &c. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642- 1644. 8vo. 2s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. E. H. Lucky. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. 
and IV. 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI. 1784-1793, 26s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since 
the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 1760-1870. By Sir T. Erskine May. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 18s. 


-HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the CONCLUSION of the 
GREAT WAR in 1815 to the YEAR 1858. By SPENCER WALPOLE. (5 vols.) 


Vols. I. and II. 1815-1832, 36s. Vol. Ill. 1832-1841, 18%. Vols. IV. and V 
1841-1858, 36s. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the REFORMATION. 
By the = M.Cugtaurow. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1378-1464, 82s. "Vols. III. and LY. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By Epwarp 


A. FREEMAN. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. €d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. By Dean 


MERIVALE. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By H.T. Buckie. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from AUGUS- 
. TUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 
of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from THALES to COMTE. 
By G. H. LEweEs. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 




















NOTICE! 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON. 


(THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD anp GOWER STREET STATION 





IMPORTANT SALE OF ENTIRE STOCK OF 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, DRAPERY, IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

At the same time, Messrs. Oetzmann & Co. are offering the remaining portion of the 
sTOCK OF MESSRS. GARDNER, 
LATE OF CHAPING CROSS, STRAND, 

AND THE WHOLE OF THE 
STOCK OF MESSRS. SHA RER, 
LATE OF WESTBOURNE GROVE. 


SALE NOW PROCHEDING. 
PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 











EBONIZED OR WALNUT 
OCCASIONAL TABLE, THE ‘MATLOCK’ TEA 


yith undershelf, 
Top 21 in. by 21 in, 25 in, high, SERVICE. EBONIZED 
14s. 9 



































Art Be > Tonestry Tabi In Red, Blue and Gold, Crown FOLDING CHAIR. 
rge and Tapestry Table ; ie 
Cover, as illus., 1s. 113d. each. Derby Colourings. aa, -_ a Seat 
Reversible Chenille, 2s, 11d. ea. For Twelve Persons. as . noone 2 ~ ” 
Handsome Plush and Tapestry % arge stock 0 sy Chairson 
Table Cover, 3s, 11d, each., 40 Pieces, complete, 7s. 11d. view in the Show Rooms, 
= 
SS ~ 
—— = 
= =S ==> 
<= a 





STRONG BLACK AND BRASS FRENCH =a ESS 
BEDSTEAD. EBONIZED OR WALNUT OVERMANTEL. 


Wice—3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in, 4 ft. 4ft. 6in. Well made, with 6 bevelled-edge best French Plates. 
13s.3d. 13s. 9d. 14s, 6d. 15s, 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 4 ft. high, £2. 12s. 6d. 


Illustrated Catalogue, the Best Furnishing Guide extant, post free on application. 


OETZMANN & CO., Complete House Furnishers, Hampstead Road. 








TWO NEW COOKERY BOOKS. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo. price ONE SHILLING. 


SAVOURIES A LA MODE. 


By Mrs. DE SALIS. 













SECOND EDITION, crown &vo., price 1s. 6d. 


ENTREES A LA MODE. °¥ 


By Mrs. DE SALIS. ¥ 


* Quite a dainty little book...... the recipes are not cumbrously numerous; and they are all marked by” 
Celicacy, good taste, and thorough practicability.’ —G, A. 8. in ILLUSTRATED Lonpon NEws. = 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. , 
For SALE, HIRE, and on CRAMER’S 
, THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
CRAMER N Exhibition Wlhodels—Hilver Wedal. 
In American Walnut Cases, from Twenty-five Guineas. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from Twenty-eight Guineas, 
Pl AN ()§ Cottages in all Cases, from Forty-six Guineas. 
a ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
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I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 

I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 

| not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy 


Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 
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BORDEAUX. 


Before buying CLARETS and other Wines 
from the dealers who swarm over from France 
and Germany, if gentlemen would only take 
the trouble to compare the wines we can offer 
they would find that they can buy either as 
good wine at less money or better wine at the 
same money, as they require it, without having 
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HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 
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TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Waich, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
ey “ry pattie ai the stopper into hot 

‘0 open the ip 
water and rub off the isinglass. —_ 
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Ho this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
_ give it a slight but rapid circular twisting motion, when 
each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. 
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ARE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 
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Eve. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING, ‘ MEHALAH,’ XC. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LIMPING HORSE. 


VE drew herself away with a cry of anger and alarm, and with 
sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks. At that moment her sister 
returned with Jane, and immediately Martin reassumed his hat 
with broad brim. Barbara did not notice the excitement of Eve ; 
she had not observed the incident, because she entered a moment 
too late to do so, and no suspicion that the stranger would pre- 
sume to take such a liberty crossed her mind. 

Eve stood back behind the door, with hands on her bosom to 
control its furious beating, and with head depressed to conceal the 
heightened colour. 

Barbara and the maid stooped over the unconscious man, and 
while Martin held a light they dressed and bandaged his head. 

Presently his eyes opened, a flicker of intelligence passed 
through them, they rested on Martin; a smile for a moment 
kindled the face, and the lips moved. 

‘He wants to speak to you,’ said Barbara, noticing the direc- 
tion of the eyes, and the expression that came into them. 

‘What do you want, Jasper?’ asked Martin, putting his hand 
on that of the other. 

The candle-light fell on the two hands, and Barbara noticed 
the contrast. That of Martin was delicate as the hand of a woman, 
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narrow, with taper fingers, and white; that of Jasper was strong, 
darkened by exposure. 

‘Will you be so good as to undress him,’ said Barbara, ‘ and 
put him to bed? My sister will assist me in the kitchen. Jane, 
if you desire help, is at your service.’ 

‘Yes, go,’ said Martin ; ‘ but return speedily, as I cannot stay 
many minutes.’ 

Then the girls left the room. 

‘Ido not want you,’ he said roughly to the serving-woman. 
‘Take yourself off; when I need you I will call. No prying at 
the door.’ He went after her, thrust Jane forth, and shut the 
door behind her. Then he returned to Jasper, removed his clothes, 
somewhat ungently, with hasty hands. When his waistcoat was 
off, Martin felt in the inner breast-pocket, and drew from it a 
pocket-book. He opened it, and transferred the contents to his 
own purse, then replaced the book and proceeded with the un- 
dressing. 

When Jasper was divested of his clothes, and laid at his ease 
in the bed, his head propped on pillows, Martin went to the door 
and called the girls. He was greatly agitated, Barbara observed 
it. His lower lip trembled. Eve hung back in the kitchen, she 
could not return. 

Martin said in eager tones, ‘I have done for him all I can; 
now I am in haste to be off.’ 

‘ But,’ remonstrated Barbara, ‘ he is your brother.’ 

‘My brother!’ laughed Martin. ‘ He is no relation of mine. 
He is naught to me, and I am naught to him.’ 

‘You called him your brother.’ 

‘That was tantamount to comrade. All sons of Adam are 
brothers, at least in misfortune. I do not even know the fellow’s 
name.’ 

‘Why,’ said Barbara, ‘this is very strange. You call him 
Jasper, and he named you Martin.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the man hesitatingly, ‘ we are chance travellers, 
riding along the same road. He asked my name and I gave it 
him—my surname. I am a Mr. Martin—he mistook me; and in 
exchange he gave me his Christian name. That is how I knew 
it. If any one asks about this event, you can say that Mr. Martin 
passed this way and halted awhile at your house, on his road to 
Tavistock.’ 

‘You are going to Tavistock ?’ 

‘Yes, that is my destination.’ 
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‘In that case I will not seek to detain you. Call up Doctor 
Crooke and send him here.’ 

‘I will do so. You furnish me with an additional motive for 
haste to depart.’ 

‘Go,’ said Barbara. ‘God grant the poor man may not die.’ 

‘Die! pshaw! die!’ exclaimed Martin. ‘Men aren’t such 
brittle ware as that pretty sister of yours. A fall from a horse 
doesn’t kill a man. If it did, fox-hunting would not be such 
a popular sport. To-morrow, or the day after, Mr. Jasper What’s- 
his-name will be on his feet again. Hush! What do I hear?’ 

His cheek turned pale; but Barbara did not see it, he kept 
his face studiously away from the light. 

‘Your horse which you hitched up outside neighed, that is 
all.’ 

‘That is a great deal. It would not neigh at nothing.’ 

He went out. Barbara told the maid to stay by the sick man, 
and went after Martin. She thought that in all probability the 
boy had arrived driving the gig. 

Martin stood irresolute in the doorway. The horse that had 
borne the injured man had been brought into the courtyard, and 
hitched up at the hall door. Martin looked across the quadrangle. 
The moon was shining into it. A yellow glimmer came from the 
sick porter’s window over the great gate. The large gate was 
arched, a laden waggon might pass under it. It was unprovided 
with doors. Through it the moonlight could be seen on the 
paved ground in front of the old lodge. 

A sound of horse-hoofs was audible approaching slowly, uncer- 
tainly, on the stony ground ; but no wheels. 

‘ What can the boy have done with our gig?’ asked Barbara. 

‘ Will you be quiet?’ exclaimed Martin, angrily. 

‘I protest—you are trembling,’ she said. 

‘ May not a man shiver when he is cold ?’ answered the man. 

She saw him shrink back into the shadow of the entrance as 
something appeared in the moonlight outside the gatehouse, indis- 
tinctly seen, moving strangely. 

Again the horse neighed. 

They saw the figure come on haltingly out of the light into 
the blackness of the shadow of the gate, pass through, and emerge 
into the moonlight of the court. 

Then both saw that the lame horse that had been deserted on 
the moor had followed, limping and slowly, as it was in pain, after 
the other horse. Barbara went at once to the poor beast, saying, 
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‘I will put you in a stall,’ but in another moment she returned 
with a bundle in her hand. 

‘What have you there?’ asked Martin, who was mounting his 
horse, pointing with his whip to what she carried. 

‘I found this strapped to the saddle.’ 

‘Give it to me.’ 

‘It does not belong to you. It belongs to the other—to 
Jasper.’ 

‘ Let me look through the bundle ; perhaps by that means we 
may discover his name.’ 

‘I will examine it when you are gone. I will not detain you; 
ride on for the doctor.’ 

‘TI insist on having that bundle,’ said Martin. ‘Give it me, 
or I will strike you.’ He raised his whip. 

‘Only a coward would strike a woman. I will not give you 
the bundle. It is not yours. As you said, this man Jasper is 
naught to you, nor you to him.’ 

‘I will have it,’ he said with a curse, and stooped from the 
saddle to wrench it from her hands. Barbara was too quick for 
him ; she stepped back into the doorway and slammed the door 
upon him, and bolted it. 

He uttered an ugly oath, then turned and rode through the 
courtyard. ‘After all,’ he said, ‘ what does it matter? We were 
fools not to be rid of it before.’ 

As he passed out of the gatehouse, he saw Eve in the moon- 
light, approaching timidly. 

‘You must give me back my ring!’ she pleaded; ‘you have 
no right to keep it.’ 

‘Must I, Beauty? Where is the compulsion ? ’ 

‘Indeed, indeed you must.’ 

‘Then I will—but not now; at some day in the future, when 
we meet again.’ 

‘Oh, giveit me now! It belonged to my mother, and she is dead.’ 

‘Come! What will you give me for it? Another kiss?’ 

Then from close by burst a peal of impish laughter, and the 
boy bounded out of the shadow of a yew tree into the moonlight. 

‘Halloa, Martin! always hanging over a pretty face, detained 
by it when you should be galloping. I’ve upset the gig and 
broken it; give me my place again on the crupper.’ 

He ran, leaped, and in an instant was behind Martin. The 
horse bounded away, and Eve heard the clatter of the hoofs as it 
galloped up the lane to the moor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A BUNDLE OF CLOTHES. 


BaRBARA JORDAN sat by the sick man with her knitting on her lap 

and her eyes fixed on his face. He was asleep, and the sun would 
have shone full on him had she not drawn a red curtain across the 
window, which subdued the light and diffused a warm glow over 
the bed. He was breathing calmly ; danger was over. 

On the morning after the eventful night, Mr. Jordan had 
returned to Morwell, and had been told what had happened—at 
least, the major part—and had seen the sick man. He, Jasper, 
was then still unconscious. ‘The doctor from Tavistock had not 
arrived. The family awaited him all day, and Barbara at last 
suspected that Martin had not taken the trouble to deliver her 
message. She did not like to send again, expecting him hourly. 
Then a doubt rose in her mind whether Doctor Crooke might not 
have refused to come. Her father had made some slighting 
remarks about him in company lately. It was possible that these 
had been repeated and the doctor had taken umbrage. 

The day passed, and as he did not arrive, and as the sick man 
remained unconscious, on the second morning Barbara sent a foot- 
messenger to Beer Alston, where was a certain Mr. James Coyshe, 
surgeon, a young man reputed to be able, not long settled there. 
The gig was broken, and the cob in trying to escape from the 
upset vehicle had cut himself about the legs, and was unfit for a 
journey. The Jordans had but one carriage-horse. The gig lay 
wrecked in the lane; the boy had driven it against a gate-post of 
granite, and smashed the axle and the splashboard and a wheel. 

Coyshe arrived ; he was a tall young man, with hair cut very 
short, very large light whiskers, prominent eyes, and big protrud- 
ing ears. : 

‘He is suffering from congestion of the brain,’ said the 
surgeon ; ‘if he does not awake to-morrow, order his grave to be 
dug.’ 

‘Can you do nothing for him?’ asked Miss Jordan. 

‘Nothing better than leave him in your hands,’ said Coyshe, 
with a bow. 

This was all that had passed between Barbara and the doctor. 
Now the third day was gone, and the man’s brain had recovered 
from the pressure on it. 
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As Barbara knitted, she stole many a glance at Jasper’s face ; 
presently, finding that she had dropped stitches and made false 
counts, she laid her knitting in her lap, and watched the sleeper 
with undivided attention and with a face full of perplexity, as 
though trying to read the answer to a question which puzzled her, 
and not finding the answer where she sought it, or finding it 
different from what she anticipated. 

In appearance Barbara was very different from her sister. 
Her face was round, her complexion olive, her eyes very dark. 
She was strongly built, without grace of form—a sound, hearty 
girl, hale to her heart’s core. She was not beautiful, her features 
were without chiselling ; but her abundant hair, her dark eyes, and 
the sensible, honest expression of her face redeemed it from 
plainness. She had practical common sense; Eve had beauty. 
Barbara was content with the distribution; perfectly satisfied to 
believe herself destitute of personal charms, and ready to excuse 
every act of thoughtlessness committed by her sister. Barbara 
rose from her seat, laid aside the knitting, and went to a carved 
oak box that stood against the wall, ornamented with the figure 
of a man in trunk hose, with a pair of eagles’ heads in the place 
of a human face. She raised the lid and looked in. There lay, 
neatly folded, the contents of Jasper’s bundle, a coarse grey and 
yellow suit—a suit so peculiar in cut and colour that there was no 
mistaking whence it had come, and what he was who had worn 
it. Barbara shut the chest and returned to her place, and her 
look was troubled. Her eyes were again fixed on the sleeper. 
His face was noble. It was pale from loss of blood. The hair 
was black, the eyes were closed, but the lashes were long and 
dark. His nose was aquiline without being over-strongly charac- 
terised, his lips were thin and well moulded. The face, even in 
sleep, bore an expression of gravity, dignity, and integrity. 
Barbara found it hard to associate such a face with crime, and yet 
how else could she account for that convict garb she had found 
rolled up and strapped to his saddle, and which she had laid in 
the trunk ? 

Prisoners escaped now and again from the great gaol on Dart- 
moor. This was one of them. As she sat watching him, puzzling 
her mind over this, his eyes opened, and he smiled. The smile 
was remarkably sweet. His eyes were large, dark, and soft, and, 
from being sunken through sickness, appeared to fill his face. 
Barbara rose hastily, and, going to the fireplace, brought from it 
some beef-tea that had been warming at: the small fire. She put 
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it to his lips; he thanked her, sighed, and lay back. She said 
not a word, but resumed her knitting. 

From this moment their positions were reversed. It was now 
she who was watched by him. When she looked up she encoun- 
tered his dark eyes. She coloured a little, and impatiently turned 
her chair on one side, so as to conceal her face. A couple of 
minutes after, sensible in every nerve that she was being observed, 
unable to keep her eyes away, spell-drawn, she glanced at him 
again. He was still watching her. Then she moved to her 
former position, bit her lip, frowned, and said, ‘Are you in want 
of anything ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘You are sufficiently yourself to remain alone for a few 
minutes,’ she said, stood up, and left the room. She had the 
management of the house, and, indeed, of the farm, on her hands ; 
her usual assistant in setting the labourers their work, old Chris- 
topher Davy, was ill with rheumatism. This affair had happened 
at an untoward moment—but is it not always so? A full hour 
had elapsed before Miss Jordan returned. Then she saw that the 
convalescent’s eyes were closed. He was probably again asleep, 
and sleep was the best thing for him. She reseated herself by his 
bedside, and resumed her knitting. A moment after she was 
again aware that his eyes were on her. She had herself watched 
him so intently whilst he was asleep that a smile came involun- 
tarily to her lips. She was being repaid in her own coin. The 
smile encouraged him to speak. 

‘ How long have I been here?’ 

‘Four days.’ 

* Have I been very ill?’ 

‘ Yes, insensible, sometimes rambling.’ 

‘What made me ill? What ails my head?’ He put his hand 
to the bandages. 

‘You have had a fall from your horse.’ 

He did not speak for a moment or two. His thoughts moved 
- Slowly. After a while he asked, ‘ Where did I fall ?’ 

‘On the moor—Morwell Down.’ 

‘I can remember nothing. When was it?’ 

‘Four days ago.’ 

‘ Yes—you have told me so. I forgot. My head is not clear, 
there is singing and spinning in it. To-day is —— ?’ 

‘ To-day is Monday.’ 

‘ What day was that—four days ago?’ 
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‘ Thursday.’ 

‘Yes, Thursday. I cannot think to reckon backwards. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday. I can go on, but not backward. It 
pains me. I can recall Thursday.’ He sighed, and turned his 
head to the wall. ‘ Thursday night—yes. I remember no 
more.’ 

After a while he turned his head round to Barbara, and asked, 
‘ Where am I now ?’ 

‘ At Morwell House.’ 

He asked no more questions for a quarter of an hour. He 
was taking in and turning over the information he had received. 
He lay on his back, and closed his eyes. His face was very pale, 
like marble, but not like marble in this, that across it travelled 
changes of expression that stirred the muscles. Do what she 
would, Barbara could not keep her eyes off him. The horrible 
mystery about the man, the lie given to her thoughts of him by 
his face, forced her to observe him. 

Presently he opened his eyes, and met hers; she recoiled as 
if smitten, with a guilty feeling at her heart. 

‘You have always been with me whilst I was unconscious and 
rambling,’ he said earnestly. 

‘I have been a great deal with you, but not always. The 
maid, Jane, and an old woman who comes in occasionally to char, 
have shared with me the task. You have not been neglected.’ 

‘I know well when you have been by me—and when you have 
been away. Sometimes I have felt as if I lay on a bank with 
wild thyme under me , 

‘That is because we put thyme with our linen,’ said the 
practical Barbara. 

He did not notice the explanation, but went on, ‘ And the sun 
shone on my face, but a pleasant air fanned me. At other times 
all was dark and hot and miserable.’ 

‘ That was according to the stages of your illness.’ 

‘No, I think I was content when you were in the room, and 
distressed when you were away. Some persons exert a mesmeric 
power of soothing.’ 

‘Sick men get strange fancies,’ said Barbara. 

He rose on his elbow, and held out his hand. 

‘I know that I owe my life to you, young lady. Allow me to 
thank you. My life is of no value to any but myself. I have not 
hitherto regarded it much. NowI shall esteem it, as saved by 
you. I thank you. May J touch your hand ?’ 
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He took her fingers and put them to his lips. 

‘This hand is firm and strong,’ he said, ‘ but genile as the 
wing of a dove.’ 

She coldly withdrew her fingers. 

‘ Enough of thanks,’ she said bluntly. ‘I did but my duty.’ 

‘Was there > he hesitated—‘ any one with me when I was 
found, or was I alone ?’ 

‘There were two—a man and a boy.’ 

His face became troubled. He began a question, then let it 
die in his mouth, began another, but could not bring it to an 
end. 

‘ And they—where are they ?’ he asked at length. 

‘That one called Martin brought you here.’ 

‘ He did!’ exclaimed Jasper, eagerly. 

‘That is—he assisted in bringing you here.’ Barbara was so 
precise and scrupulous about truth, that she felt herself obliged 
to modify her first assertion. ‘Then, when he saw you safe in 
our hands, he left you.’ 

‘Did he—did he say anything about me ?’ 

‘Once—but that I suppose was by a slip, he called you 
brother. Afterwards he asserted that you were nothing to him, 
nor he to you.’ 

Jasper’s face was moved with painful emotions, but it soon 
cleared, and he said, ‘ Yes, I am nothing to him—nothing. He 
is gone. He did well. I was, as he said—and he spoke the 
truth—nothing to him.’ 

Then, hastily, to turn the subject, ‘Excuse me. Where am 
Inow? And, young lady, if you will not think it rude of me to 
inquire, who are you to whom I owe my poor life ?” 

‘ This, as I have already said, is Morwell, and I am the daughter 
of the gentleman who resides in it, Mr. Ignatius Jordan.’ 

He fell back on the bed, a deadly greyness came over his face, 
he raised his hands: ‘ My God! my God! this is most wonderful. 
Thy ways are past finding out.’ 

‘ What is wonderful ?’ asked Barbara. 

He did not answer, but partially raised himself again in 
bed. 

‘Where are my clothes ?’ he asked. 

‘ Which clothes?’ inquired Barbara, and her voice was hard, and 
her expression became stern. She hesitated for a moment, then 
went to the chest and drew forth the suit that had been rolled up 
on the pommel of the saddle ; also that which he had worn when 
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he met with the accident. She held one in each hand, and returned 
to the bed. 

‘ Which ?’ she asked gravely, fixing her eyes on him. 

He looked from one to the other, and his pale face turned a 
chalky white. Then he said in a low tremulous tone, ‘I want 
my waistcoat.’ 

She gave it him. He felt eagerly about it, drew the pocket- 
book from the breast-pocket, opened it, and fell back. 

‘Gone!’ he moaned, ‘ gone!’ 

The garment dropped from his fingers upon the floor, his 
eyes became glassy and fixed, and scarlet spots of colour formed 
in his cheeks. 

After this he became feverish, and tossed in his bed, put his 
hand to his brow, plucked at the bandages, asked for water, and his 
pulse quiekened. 

Towards evening he seemed conscious that his senses were 
slipping beyond control. He called repeatedly for the young lady, 
and Jane, who attended him then, was obliged to fetch Barbara. 

The sun was setting when she came into the room. She de- 
spatched Jane about some task that had to be done, and, coming 
to the side of the bed, said in a constrained voice, ‘ Yes, what do 
you require? I am here.’ 

He lifted himself. His eyes were glowing with fever; he put 
out his hand and clasped her wrist: his hand was burning. His 
lips quivered ; his face was full of a fiery eagerness. 

‘T entreat you! you are so good,sokind! You have surprised 
a secret. I beseecli you let no one else into it—no one have a 
suspicion of it. Iam hot, I am ina fever. Iam afraid what I 
may say when others are by me. I would go on my knees to 
you could I rise. I pray you, I pray you ’ he put his hands 
together, ‘do not leave me if I become delirious. It is a hard 
thing toask. I have noclaim on you; but I fear. I would have 
none but you know what I say, and I may say strange things if my 
mind becomes deranged with fever. You feel my hand, is it not 
like a red-hot coal? You know that I am likely to wander. Stay 
by me—in pity—in mercy—for the love of God—for the love 
of God !’ 

His hand, a fiery hand, grasped her wrist convulsively. She 
stood by his bed, greatly moved, much stung with self-reproach. 
It was cruel of her to act as she had done, to show him that con- 
vict suit, and let him see that she knew his vileness. It was 
heartless, wicked of her, when the poor fellow was just returned 
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to consciousness, to cast him back into his misery and shame by 
the sight of that degrading garment. 

Spots of colour came into her cheeks almost as deep as those 
which burnt in the sick man’s face. 

‘I should have considered he was ill, that he was under my 
charge,’ she said, and laid her left hand on his to intimate that 
she sought to disengage her wrist from his grasp. 

At the touch his eyes, less wild, looked pleadingly at her. 

‘Yes, Mr. Jasper,’ she said, ‘ I——’ 

* Why do you call me Mr. Jasper ?’ 

‘ That other man gave you the name.’ 

‘Yes, my name is Jasper. And yours?’ 

‘Barbara. Iam Miss Barbara Jordan.’ 

‘ Will you promise what I asked ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I will stay by you all night, and. whatever 
passes your lips shall never pass mine.’ 

He smiled, and gave a sigh of relief. 

‘ How good you are! How good! Barbara Jordan.’ 

He did not call her Miss, and she felt slightly piqued. He, 
a convict, to speak of her thus! But she pacified her wounded 
pride with the consideration that his mind was disturbed by fever. 





CHAPTER VII. 


A NIGHT-WATCH. 


BarpaRA had passed her word to remain all night with the sick 
man, should he prove delirious; she was scrupulously conscien- 
tious, and in spite of her father’s remonstrance and assurance that 
old Betty Westlake could look after the fellow well enough, she 
remained in the sick-room after the rest had gone to bed. 

That Jasper was fevered wasindubitable; bewas hot and restless, 
tossing his head from side to side on the pillow, and it was not safe 
to leave him, lest he should disarrange his bandage, lest, in an 
acoess of fever, he should leap from his bed and do himself an injury. 

After every one had retired the house became very still. 
Barbara poked and made up the fire. It must not become too 
large, as the nights were not cold, and it must not be allowed 
to go out. 

Jasper did not speak, but he opened his eyes occasionally, and 
looked at his nurse with a strange light in his eyes that alarmed her. 
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What if he were to become frantic? What—worse—were he to 
die? He was only half conscious, he did not seem to know who 
she was. His lips twitched and moved, but no voice came. Then 
he clasped both hands over his brow, and moaned, and plucked 
at the bandages. ‘You must not do that,’ said Barbara Jordan, 
rising from her chair and going beside him. He glared at her 
from his burning eyes without intelligence. Then she laid her 
cool hand on his strapped brow, and he let his arms fall, and lay 
still, and the twitching of his mouth ceased. The pressure of her 
hand eased, soothed him. Directly she withdrew her hand he 
began to murmur and move, and cry out, ‘O Martin! Martin!’ 

Then he put forth his hand and opened it wide, and closed it 
again, in a wild, restless, unmeaning manner. Next he waved it 
excitedly, as if in vehement conversation or earnest protest. Bar- 
bara spoke to him, but he did not hear her. She urged him to lie 
quiet and not excite himself, but her words, if they entered his ear, 
conveyed no message to the brain. He snatched at his bandage. 

‘ You shall not do that,’ she said, and caught his hand, and held 
it down firmly on the coverlet. Then, at once, he was quiet. 
He continued turning his head on the pillow, but he did not stir 
his arm. When she attempted to withdraw her hand he would 
not suffer her. Once, when, almost by main force, she plucked her 
hand away, he became excited and tried to rise in his bed. In terror, 
to pacify him, she gave him her hand again. She moved her 
chair close to the bed, where she could sit facing him, and let 
him hold her left hand with his left. He was quiet at once. It 
seemed to her that her cool, calmly flowing blood poured its healing 
influence through her hand up his arm to his tossing, troubled 
head. Thus she was obliged to sit all night, hand in hand with 
the man she was constrained to pity, but whom, for his guilt, she 
loathed. 

He became cooler, his pulse beat less fiercely, his hand was 
less burning and dry. She saw him pass from vexing dreams 
into placid sleep. She was unable to knit, to do any work all night. 
She could do nothing other than sit, hour after hour, with her eyes 
on his face, trying to unravel the riddle, to reconcile that noble 
countenance with an evil life. And when she could not solve it, 
she closed her eyes and prayed, and her prayer was concerned, like 
her thoughts, with the man who lay in fever and pain, and who 
clasped her so resolutely. Towards dawn his eyes opened, and 
there was no more vacancy and fire in them. Then she went to 
the little casement and opened it, The fresh, sweet air of early 
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morning rushed in, and with the air came the song of awakening 
thrushes, the spiral twitter of the lark. One fading star was still 
shining in a sky that was laying aside its sables. 

She went back to the bedside, and said gently, ‘ You are 
better.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he answered. ‘I have given you much trouble.’ 
_ She shook her head, she did not speak. Something rose in 
her throat. She had extinguished the lamp. In the grey dawn 
the face on the bed looked death-like, and a gush of tenderness, 

of pity for the patient, filled Barbara’s heart. She brought a 
basin and a sponge and, leaning over him, washed his face. He 
thanked her with his sweet smile, a smile that told of pain. It 
affected Barbara strangely. She drew along breath. She could 
not speak. If she had attempted to do so, she would have sobbed ; 
for she was tired with her continued watching. To be a nurse 
to the weak, whether to a babe or a wounded man, brings out all 
the sweet springs in a woman’s soul; and poor Barbara, against her 
judgment, felt that every gentle vein in her heart was oozing 
with pity, love, solicitude, mercy, faith, and hope. What eyes 
that Jasper had! so gentle, soft, and truthful. Could treachery, 
cruelty, dishonesty lurk beneath them ? 

A question trembled on Barbara’s lips. She longed to ask him 
something about himself, to know the truth, to have that horrible 
enigma solved. She leaned her hand on the back of the chair, 
and put the other to her lips. 

‘ What is it ?’ he asked suddenly. 

She started. He had read her thoughts. Her eyes met his, 
and, as they met, her eyes answered and said, ‘ Yes, there is a 
certain matter. I cannot rest till I know.’ 

‘I am sure,’ he said, ‘ there is something you wish to say, but 
are afraid lest you should excite me.’ 

She was silent. 

‘I am better now; the wind blows cool over me, and the 
morning light refreshes me. Do not be afraid. Speak.’ 

She hesitated. 

‘Speak,’ he said. ‘I am fully conscious and self-possessed 
now.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said slowly. ‘It is right that I should know for 
certain what youare.’ She halted. She shrank from the question. 
He remained waiting. Then she asked with a trembling voice, 
‘Is that convict garment yours ?’ 

He turned away his face sharply. 
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She waited for the answer. He did not reply. His breast 
heaved and his whole body shook, the very bed quivered with 
suppressed emotion. 

‘Do not be afraid,’ she said, in measured tones. ‘I will not 
betray you. I have nursed you and fed you, and bathed your 
head. No, never! never! whatever your crime may have been, 
will I betray you. No one in the house suspects. No eyes but 
mine have seen that garment. Do not mistrust me; not by word 
or look will I divulge the secret, but I must know all.’ 

Still he did not reply. His face was turned away, but she saw 
the working of the muscles of his cheek-bone, and the throb of the 
great vein in histemple. Barbara felt a flutter of compunction in her 
heart. She had again over-agitated this unhappy man when he was 
not in a condition to bear it. She knew she had acted precipitately, 
unfairly, but the suspense had become to her unendurable. 

‘I have done wrong to ask the question,’ she said. 

‘No,’ he answered, and looked at her. His large eyes, sunken 
and lustrous with sickness, met hers, and he saw that tears were 
trembling on her lids. 

‘No, he said, ‘ you did right to ask;’ then paused. ‘The 
garment—the prison garment is mine.’ | 

A catch in Barbara’s breath ; she turned her head hastily and 
walked towards the door. Near the door stood the oak chest carved 
with the eagle-headed man. She stooped, threw it open, caught 
up the convict clothes, rolled them together, and ran up into the 
attic, where she secreted them in a place none but herself would 
be likely to look into. 

A moment after she reappeared, composed. 

‘A packman came this way with his wares yesterday,’ said 
Miss Jordan, gravely. ‘ Amongst other news he brought was this, 
that a convict had recently broken out from the prison at Prince’s 
Town on Dartmoor, and was thought to have escaped off the moor.’ 
He listened and made no answer, but sighed heavily. ‘ You are 
safe here,’ she said ; ‘ your secret remains here ’—she touched her 
breast. ‘ My father, my sister, none of the maids suspect anything. 
Never let us allude to this matter again, and I hope that as soon as 
you are sufficiently recovered you will go your way.’ 

The door opened gently and Eve appeared, fresh and lovely as 
a May blossom. 

‘ Bab, dear sister,’ said the young girl, ‘ let me sit by him now. 
You must have a nap. You take everything upon you—you are 
tired. Why, Barbara, surely you have been crying ?’ 
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‘I——-crying !’ exclaimed the elder, angrily. ‘ What have I 
had to make me cry? No; I am tired and my eyes burn.’ 

‘Then close them and sleep for a couple of hours.’ 

Barbara left the room and shut the door behind her. In the 
early morning none of the servants could be spared to sit with the 
sick man. 

_ Eve went to the table and arranged a bunch of oxlips, dripping 
with dew, in a glass of water. 

‘ How sweet they are!’ she said, smiling. ‘Smell them, they 
will do you good. These are of the old monks’ planting; they 
grow in abundance in the orchard, but nowhere else. The oxlips 
and the orchis suit together perfectly. If the oxlip had been a 
little more yellow and the orchis a little more purple, they would 
have made an ill-assorted posy.’ 

Jasper looked at the flowers, then at her. 

‘ Are you her sister?’ 

‘ What, Barbara’s sister ?’ 

‘Yes, her name is Barbara.’ 

* Of course I am.’ 

He looked at Eve. He could trace in her no likeness to her 
sister. Involuntarily he said, ‘ You are very beautiful.’ 

She coloured with pleasure. Twice within a few days the 
same compliment had been paid her. 

‘ What is your name, young lady ?’ 

‘My name is Eve.’ 

‘Eve!’ repeated Jasper. ‘ How strange !’ 

Twice also, within a few days, had this remark been passed on 
her name. 

‘Why should it be strange ?’ 

‘ Because that was also the name of my mother and of my 
sister.’ 

‘Is your mother alive ?’ 

He shook his head. 

* And your sister ? ’ 

‘I do not know. I remember her only faintly, and my father 
never speaks of her.’ Then he changed the subject. ‘ You are 
very unlike Miss Barbara. I should not have supposed you were 
sisters.’ 

‘We are half-sisters. We had not the same mother.’ 

He was exhausted with speaking, and turned towards the wall. 
Eve seated herself in the chair vacated by Barbara. She occupied 
her fingers with making a cowslip ball, and when it was made she 
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tossed it. Then, as he moved, she feared that she disturbed 
him, so she put the ball on the table, from which however it 
rolled off. 

Jasper turned as she was groping for it. 

‘Do I trouble you?’ she said. ‘Honour bright, I will sit 
quiet.’ 

How beautiful she looked with her chestnut hair ; how delicate 
and pearly was her lovely neck ; what sweet eyes were hers, blue 
as a heaven full of sunshine ! 

‘ Have you sat much with me, Miss Eve, whilst I have been ill?’ 

‘ Not much ; my sister would not sufferme. Iam sucha fidget 
that she thought I might irritate you; such a giddypate that I 
might forget your draughts and compresses. Barbara is one of 
those people who do all things themselves and rely on no one else.’ 

‘I must have given Miss Barbara much trouble. How good 
she has been!’ 

‘Oh, Barbara is good to every one! She can’t help it. Some 
people are born good-tempered and practical, and others are born 
pretty and poetical ; some to be good needlewomen, others to wear 
smart clothes.’ 

‘ Tell me, Miss Eve, did any one come near me when I met with 
my accident ?’ 

‘ Your friend Martin and Barbara brought you here.’ 

‘ And when I was here who had to do with my clothes ?’ 

‘ Martin undressed you whilst my sister and I got ready what 
was necessary for you.’ 

‘And my clothes—who touched them ?’ 

‘ After your friend Martin, only Barbara ; she folded them and 
put them away. Why do you ask ?’ 

Jasper sighed and put his hand to his head. Silence ensued 
for some time ; had not he held his hand to the wound Eve would 
have supposed he was asleep. Now, all at once, Eve saw the cowslip 
ball; it was under the table, and with the point of her little foot 
she could touch it and roll it to her. So she played with the ball, 
rolling it with her feet, but so lightly that she made no noise. 

All at once he looked round at her. Startled, she kicked the 
cowslip ball away. He turned his head away again. 

About five minutes later she was on tiptoe, stealing across the 
room to where the ball had rolled. She picked it up and laid it 
on the pillow near Jasper’s face. He opened hiseyes. They had 
been closed. 

‘I thought,’ explained Eve, ‘that the scent of the flowers 
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might do you good. They are somewhat bruised and so smell 
the stronger.’ 

He half nodded and closed his eyes again. 

Presently she plucked timidly at the sheet. As he paid no 
attention, she plucked again. He looked at her. The bright face, 
like an opening wild rose, was bending over him. 

‘ Will it disturb you greatly if I ask you a question ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Who was that young man whom you called Martin ?’ 

He looked earnestly into her eyes, and the colour mounted 
under the transparent skin of her throat, cheeks, and brow. 

‘ Eve,’ he said gravely, ‘ have you ever been ill—cut, wounded ’ 
—he put out his hand and lightly indicated her heart —‘ there ?’ 

She shook her pretty bead with a smile. 

‘Then think and ask no more about Martin. He came to you 
out of darkness, he went from you into darkness. Put him utterly 
and for ever out of your thoughts as you value your happiness,’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 
BAB. 


As Jasper recovered, he saw less of the sisters. June had come, 
and with it lovely weather, and with the lovely weather the 
haysel. The air was sweet about the house with the fragrance of 
hay, and the soft summer breath wafted the pollen and fine 
strands on its wings into the court and in at the windows of the 
old house. Hay harvest was a busy time, especially for Barbara 
Jordan. She engaged extra hands, and saw that cake was baked 
and beer brewed for the harvesters. Mr. Jordan had become, as 
years passed, more abstracted from the cares of the farm, and 
more steeped in his fantastic semi-scientific pursuits. As bis 
eldest daughter put her strong shoulder to the wheel of business, 
Mr. Jordan edged his from under it, and left the whole pressure 
upon her. Consequently Barbara was very much engaged. All 
that was necessary to be done for the convalescent was done, 
quietly and considerately; but Jasper was left considerably to 
himself. Neither Barbara nor Eve had the leisure, even if they 
had the inclination, to sit in his room and entertain him with 
conversation. Eve brought Jasper fresh flowers every morning, 
and by snatches sang to him. The little parlour opened out of 
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the room he occupied, and in it was her harpsichord, an old 
instrument, without much tone, but it served to accompany her 
clear fresh voice. In the evening she and Barbara sang duets. 
The elder sister had a good alto voice that contrasted well with 
the warble of her sister’s soprano. 

Mr. Jordan came periodically into the sick room, and saluted 
his guest in a shy, reserved manner, asked how he progressed, 
made some common remark about the weather, fidgeted with the 
backs of the chairs or the brim of his hat, and went away. He 
was a timid man with strangers, a man who lived in his own 
thoughts, a man with a frightened, far-off look in his eyes. He 
was ungainly in his movements, through nervousness. He made 
no friends, he had acquaintances only. 

His peculiar circumstances, the connection with Eve’s mother, 
his natural reserve, had kept him apart from the gentlefolks 
around. His reserve had deepened of late, and his shyness had 
become painful to himself and to those with whom he spoke. 

As Eve grew up, and her beauty was observed, the neighbours 
pitied the two girls, condemned through no fault of their own to 
a life of social exclusion. Of Barbara every one spoke well, as an 
excellent manager and thrifty housekeeper, kind of heart, in all 
things reliable. Of Eve every one spoke as a beauty. Some 
little informal conclaves had been held in the neighbourhood, and 
one good lady had said to the Cloberrys, ‘If you will call, so will 
I.’ So the Cloberrys of Bradstone, as a leading county family, had 
taken the initiative and called. As the Cloberry family coach 
drove up to the gate of Morwell, Mr. Jordan was all but caught ; 
but he had the presence of mind to slip behind a laurel bush, 
that concealed his body, whilst exposing his legs. There he 
remained motionless, believing himself unseen, till the carriage 
drove away. After the Cloberrys had called, other visitors 
arrived, and the girls received invitations to tea, which they 
gladly accepted. Mr. Jordan sent his card by his daughters; he 
would make no calls in person, and the neighbours were relieved 
not to see him. That affair of seventeen years ago was not for- 
given. 

Mr. Jordan was well pleased that his daughters should go 
into society, or rather that his daughter Eve should be received 
and admired. With Barbara he had not much in common, only 
the daily cares of the estate, and these worried him. To Eve, 
and to her alone, he opened out, and spoke of things that lived 
within, in his mind; to her alone did he exhibit tenderness, 
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Barbara was shut out from his heart; she felt. the exclusion, but 
did not resent the preference shown to Eve. That was natural, it 
was Eve’s due, for Eve was so beautiful, so bright, so perfect 
a little fairy. But, though Barbara did not grudge her young 
sister the love that was given to her, she felt an ache in her 
heart, and a regret that the father’s love was not so full that it 
eould embrace and envelop both. 

One day, when the afternoon sun was streaming into the hall, 
Barbara crossed it, and came to the convalescent’s room. 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘my father and I think you had better sit 
outside the house; we are carrying the hay, and it may amuse 
you to watch the waggons. The sweet air will do you good. You 
must be weary of confinement in this little room.’ 

‘How can I be weary where I am so kindly treated !—where 
all speaks to me of rest and peace and culture!’ Jasper was 
dressed, and was sitting in an.arm-chair reading, or pretending to 
read, a book. 

‘Can you rise, Mr. Jasper?’ she asked. 

He tried to leave the chair, but he was still very weak, so she 
assisted him. 

‘ And now,’ she said kindly, ‘ walk, sir!’ 

She watched his steps. His face was pale, and the pallor was 
the more observable from the darkness of his hair. ‘I think,’ 
said he, forcing a smile, ‘ I must beg a little support.’ 

She went without hesitation to his side, and he put his arm in 
hers. He had not only lost much blood, but had been bruised 
and severely shaken, and was not certain of his steps. Barbara 
was afraid, in crossing the hall, lest he should fall on the stone 
floor. She disengaged his hand, put her arm about his waist, 
bade him lean on her shoulder. How strong she seemed! 

‘Can you get on now?’ she asked, looking up. His deep eyes 
met hers. 

‘I could get on for ever thus,’ he answered. 

She flushed scarlet. 

‘I dislike such speeches,’ she said; and disengaged herself 
from him. Whilst her arm was about him her hand had felt the 
beating of his heart. 

She conducted him to a bench in the garden near a bed of 
stocks, where the bees were busy. 

‘ How beautiful the world looks when one has not seen it for 
many days!’ he said. 

‘Yes, there is a’ good shear of hay, saved in splendid order.’ 
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‘When a child is born into the world there is always a gather- 
ing, and a festival to greet it. I am born anew into the beautiful 
world to-day. Iam on the threshold of a new life, and you have 
nursed me into it. Am I too presumptuous if I ask you to sit 
here a very little while and welcome me into it? That will be a 
festival indeed.’ 

She smiled good-humouredly, and took her place on the 
bench. Jasper puzzled her daily more and more. What was he? 
What was the temptation that had led him away? Was his re- 
pentance thorough? Barbara prayed for him daily, with the 
excuse to her conscience that it was always well to pray for the 
conversion of a sinner, and that she was bound to pray for the 
man whom Providence had cast broken and helpless at her feet. 
The Good Samaritan prayed, doubtless, for the man who fell 
among thieves. She was interested in her patient. Her patient 
he was, as she was the only person in the house to provide and 
order whatever was done in it. Her patient, Eve and her father 
called him. Her patient he was, somehow her own heart told her 
he was; bound to her doubly by the solicitude with which she 
had nursed him, by the secret of his life which she had surprised. 

He puzzled her. He puzzled her moreand more daily. There 
was a gentleness and refinement in his manner and speech that 
showed her he was not a man of low class, that if he were not a 
gentleman by birth he was one in mind and culture. There was 
a grave religiousness about him, moreover, that could not be 
assumed, and did not comport with a criminal. 

Who was he, and what had he done? How far had he sinned, 
or been sinned against? Barbara’s mind was fretted with these 
ever-recurring questions. Teased with the enigma, she could not 
divert her thoughts for long from it—it formed the background 
to all that occupied her during the day. She considered the 
dairy, but when the butter was weighed went back in mind to the 
riddle. She was withdrawn again by the demands of the cook 
for groceries from her store closet; when the closet door was 
shut, she was again thinking of the puzzle. She had to calculate 
the amount of cake required for the harvesters, and went on from 
the calculations of currants and sugar to the balancing of proba- 
bilities in the case of Jasper. 

She had avoided seeing him of late more than was necessary, 
she had resolved not to go near him, and let the maid Jane attend 
to his requirements, aided by Christopher Davy’s boy, who cleaned 
the boots and knives, and ran errands, and weeded the paths, and 
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was made generally useful. Yet for all her resolve she did not keep 
it; she discovered that some little matter had been neglected, 
which forced her to enter the room. 

When she was there she was impatient to be out of it again, 
j and she hardly spoke to Jasper, was short, busy, and away in a 
moment. 

‘It does not do to leave the servants to themselves,’ soli- 
loquised Barbara. ‘They half do whatever they are set at. The 
sick man would not like to complain. I must see to everything 
myself.’ 

Now she complied with his request to sit beside him, but was 
at once filled with restlessness. She could not speak to him on 
the one subject that tormented her. She had herself forbidden 
mention of it. 

She looked askance at Jasper, who was not speaking. He had 
i his hat off, on his lap; his eyes were moist, his lips were moving. 
: She was confident he was praying. He turned in a moment, re- 
covered his head, and said with his sweet smile, ‘God is good. I 
have already thanked you. I have thanked Him now.’ 

Was this hypocrisy? Barbara could not believe it. 

She said, ‘If you have no objection, may we know your 
name? I have been asked by my father and others. I mean,’ 
she hesitated, ‘a name by which you would care to be called.’ 

‘You shall have my real name,’ he said, slightly colouring. 

‘For myself to know, or to tell others ?’ 

‘ As you will, Miss Jordan. My name is Babb.’ 

‘Babb!’ echoed Barbara. She thought to herself that it was 
a name as ugly as it was unusual. At that moment Eve appeared, 
glowing with life, a wreath of wild roses wound about her hat. 

‘Bab! Bab dear!’ she cried, referring to her sister. 

Barbara turned crimson, and sprang from her seat. 

‘The last cartload is going to start,’ said Eve, eagerly, ‘ and 
the men say that I am the Queen and must sit on the top; but I 
want half-a-crown, Bab dear, to pay my footing up the ladder 
to the top of the load.’ 

Barbara drew ber sister away. ‘Eve! never call me by that 
ridiculous pet-name again. When we were children it did not 
matter. Now I do not wish it.’ 

‘Why not ?’ asked the wondering girl. ‘How hot you are 
looking, and yet you have been sitting still!’ 

‘I do not wish it, Eve. You will make me very angry, and 
I shall feel hurt if you do it again. Bab—think, darling, the 
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name is positively revolting, I assure you. I hate it. If you 
have any love for me in your heart, any regard for my feelings, 
you will not call me by it again. Bab !? 








CHAPTER IX. 
THE POCKET-BOOK. 


JASPER drew in full draughts of the delicious air, leaning back on 
the bench, himself in shade, watching the trees, hearing the hum 
of the bees, and the voices of the harvesters, pleasant and soft in 
the distance, as if the golden sun had subdued all the harshness in 
the tones of the rough voices. Then the waggon drew nigh; the 
garden was above the level of the farmyard, terraced, so that 
Jasper could not sée the cart and horses or the men, but he saw 
the great load of grey-green hay move by, with Eve and Barbara 
seated on it, the former not only crowned with roses, but holding 
a pole with a bunch of roses and a flutter of ribands at the top. 
Eve’s golden hair had fallen loose and was about her shoulders. 
She was in an ecstasy of gaiety. As the load travelled along 
before the garden both Eve and her sister saw the sick man on 
his bench. He seemed so thin, white, and feeble in the midst of 
a fresh and vigorous nature that Barbara’s heart grew soft, and 
she had to bite her lip to control its quiver. Eve waved her staff 
topped with flowers and streamers, stood up in the hay and curtsied 
to him, with a merry laugh, and then dropped back into the 
hay, having lost her balance through the jolting of the wheels. 
Jasper brightened, and, removing his hat, returned the salute’ 
with comic majesty. Then, as Eve and Barbara disappeared, he 
fell back against the wall, and his eyes rested on the fluttering 
leaves of a white poplar, and some white butterflies that might 
have been leaves reft from the trees, flickering and pursuing each 
other in the soft air. The swallows that lived in a colony of in- 
verted clay domes under the eaves were darting about, uttering 
shrill cries, the expression of exuberant joy of life. Jasper sank 
into a summer dream. 

He was roused from his reverie by a man coming between 
him and the pretty garden picture that filled his. eyes. He 
recognised the surgeon, Mr.—or as the country people called him, 
Doctor—Coyshe. The young medical man had no objection to 
being thus entitled, but he very emphatically protested against 
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his name being converted into Quash, or even Squash. Coyshe 
is a very respectable and ancient Devonshire family name, but it 
is a name that lends itself readily to phonetic degradation, and 
the young surgeon had to do daily battle to preserve it from being 
vulgarised. ‘Good afternoon, patient !’ said he, cheerily ; ‘ doing 
well, thanks to my treatment.’ 

Jasper made a suitable reply. 

‘Ah! I dare say you pull a face at seeing me now, thinking 
I am paying visits for the sake of my fee, when need for my 
attendance is past. That, let me tell you, is the way of some 
doctors; it is, however, not mine. Lord love you, I knew a case 
of a man who sent for a doctor because his wife was ill, and was 
forced to smother her under pillows to cut short the attendance 
and bring the bill within the compass of his means. Bless your 
stars, my man, that you fell into my hands, not into those of old 
Crooke.’ 

‘I am assured,’ said Jasper, ‘ that I am fallen into the best 
possible hands.’ 

‘Who assured you of that?’ asked Coyshe, sharply; ‘ Miss 
Eve, or the other ?’ 

‘I am assured by my own experience of your skill.’ 

‘Ah! an ordinary practitioner would have trepanned you; the 
whole run of them—myself, and myself only, excepted—have an itch 
in their fingers for the saw and the scalpel. There is far too much 
bleeding, cupping, and calomel used in the profession now—but 
what are we to say? The people love to have it so, to see blood 
and have a squeal for their money. I’ve had before now to 
administer a bread pill and give it a Greek name.’ 

Mr. Jordan from his study, the girls from the stackyard (or 
moway as it is locally called), saw or heard the surgeon. He was 
loud in his talk and made himself heard. They came to him into 
the garden. Eve, with her natural coquetry, retained the crown 
of roses and her sceptre. 

‘You see,’ said Mr. Coyshe, rubbing his hands, ‘I have done 
wonders. This would have been a dead man but for me. Now, 
sir, look at me, he said to Jasper; ‘ you owe me a life.’ 

‘I know very well to whom I owe my life,’ answered Jasper, 
and glanced at Barbara. ‘To my last hour I shall not forget the 
obligation.’ 

‘And do you know why he owes me his life?’ asked the 
surgeon of Mr. Jordan. ‘Because I let nature alone, and kept 
old Crooke away. I can tell you the usual practice. The doctor 
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comes and shrugs his shoulders and takes snuff. When he sees a 
proper impression made, he says, ‘“* However, we will do our best, 
only we don’t work miracles.” He sprinkles his victim with snuff, 
as if about to embalm the body. If the man dies, the reason is 
clear :—Crooke was not sent for in time. If he recovers, Crooke 
has wrought a miracle. That is not my way, as you all know.’ 
He looked about him complacently. 

‘What will you take, Mr. Coyshe?’ asked Barbara; ‘ some of 
our haysel ale, or claret? And will you come indoors for 
refreshment ?’ 

‘Indoors! Oh, dear me, no!’ said the young doctor; ‘I keep 
out of the atmosphere impregnated with four or five centuries of 
dirt as much as I can. If I had my way I would burn down every 
house with all its contents every ten years, and so we might get 
rid of half the diseases which ravage the world. I wouldn’t live 
in your old ramshackle Morwell if I were paid ten guineas a day. 
The atmosphere must be poisoned, charged with particles of dust 
many centuries old. Under every cupboard, ay, and on the top 
of it, is fluff, and every stir of a gown, every tread of a foot, sets 
it floating, and the currents bring it to your lungs or pores. 
What is that dust made up of ? Whocantell? The scrapings 
of old monks, the scum of Protestant reformers, the detritus of 
any number of Jordans for ages, some of whom have had measles, 
some scarlet-fever, some small-pox. No, thank you. [I'll have 
my claret in the garden. I can tell you without looking what 
goes to make up the air of that pestilent old box; the dog has 
carried old bones behind the cupboard, the cat has been set a 


saucer of milk under the chest, which has been forgotten and 


gone sour. An old stocking which one of the ladies was mending 
was thrust under a sofa cushion, when the front door bell rang, 
and she had to receive callers—and that also was forgotten.’ 

Miss Jordan waxed red and indignant. ‘Mr. Coyshe,’ she 
said, ‘I cannot hear you say this, it is not true. Our house is 
perfectly sweet and clean; there is neither a store of old bones, 
nor a half-darned stocking, nor any of the other abominations you 
mentioned about it.’ 

‘Your eyes have not seen the world through a microscope. 
Mine have,’ answered the unabashed surgeon. ‘ When a ray of 


sunlight enters your rooms, you cannot see the whole course of 
the ray.’ 


* Yes.’ 
‘Very well, that is because the air is dirty. If it were clean 
you would be unable to see it. No, thank you. I will have my 
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claret in the garden; perhaps you would not mind having it sent 
out to me. The air out of doors is pure compared to that of a 
house.’ 

A little table, wine, glasses, and cake were sent out. Barbara 
and Eve did not reappear. 

Mr. Jordan had a great respect for the young doctor. His 
self-assurance, his pedantry, his boasting, imposed on the timid 
and half-cultured mind of the old man. He hoped to get informa- 
tion from the surgeon about tests for metals, to interest him in 
his pursuits without letting him into his secrets; he therefore 
overcame his shyness sufficiently to appear and converse when Mr. 
Coyshe arrived. 

‘ What a very beautiful daughter you have got!’ said Coyshe ; 
‘one that is only to be seen in pictures. A man despairs of be- 
holding such loveliness in actual life, and see, here, at the limit 
of the world, the vision flashes on one! Not much like you, 
Squire, not much like her sister; looks as if she belonged to 
another breed.’ 

Jasper Babb looked round, startled at the audacity and rudeness 
of the surgeon. Mr. Jordan was not offended ; he seemed indeed 
flattered. He was very proud of Eve. 

‘You are right. My eldest daughter has almost nothing in 
common with her younger sister—only a half-sister.’ 

‘ Really,’ said Coyshe, ‘it makes me shiver for the future of 
that fairy being. I take it for granted she will be yoked to some 
county booby of a squire, a Bob Acres. Good Lord! what a pro- 
spect! A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, as Solomon ‘says.’ 

‘Eve shall never marry one unworthy of her,’ said Ignatius 
Jordan, vehemently. ‘ She will be under no constraint. She will 
be able to afford to shape her future according to her fancy. She 
will be comfortably off.’ 

‘Comfortably off fifty years ago means pinch now, and pinched 
now means screwed flat fifty years hence. Everything is becoming 
costly. Living is a luxury only for the well-to-do. The rest 
merely exist under sufferance.’ 

‘Miss Eve will not be pinched,’ answered Mr. Jordan, uncon- 
scious that he was being drawn out by the surgeon. ‘ Seventeen 
years ago I lent fifteen hundred pounds, which is to be returned 
to me on Midsummer Day. Tothat I can add about five hundred ; 
I have saved something since—not much, for somehow the estate 
has not answered as it did of old.’ 

‘ You have two daughters,’ 

‘ Oh, yes, there is Barbara,’ said Jordan, ina tone of indifference. 
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‘Of course she will have something, but then—she can always 
manage for herself—with the other it is different.’ 

‘Are you ill?’ asked Coyshe, suddenly, observing that Jasper 
had turned very pale, and dark under the eyes. ‘Is the air too 
strong for you ?’ 

‘No, let me remain here. The sun does me good.’ 

Mr. Jordan was rather glad of this opportunity of publishing 
the fortune he was going to give his younger daughter. He wished 
it to be known in the neighbourhood, that Eve might be esteemed 
and sought by suitable young men. He often said to himself that 
he could die content were Eve in a position where she would be 
happy and admired. 

‘When did Miss Eve’s mother die?’ asked Coyshe, abruptly. 
Mr. Jordan started. 

‘Did I say she was dead? Did I mention her ?’ 

Coyshe mused, put his hand through his hair and ruffled it up ; 
then folded his arms and threw out his legs. 

‘ Now tell me, squire, are you sure of your money ? ’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘That money you say you lent seventeen years ago. What 
are your securities ?’ 

‘The best. The word of an honourable man.’ 

‘The word!’ Mr. Coyshe whistled. ‘Words! What are 
words ?’ 

‘ He offered me a mortgage, but it never came,’ said Mr. Jordan. 
‘ Indeed, I never applied for it. I had his word.’ 

‘If you see the shine of that money again, you are lucky.’ 
Then looking at Jasper: ‘ My patient is upset again—I thought 
the air was too strong for him. He must be carried in. Heis 
going into a fit.’ 

Jasper was leaning back against the wall, with distended eyes, 
and hands and teeth clenched as with a spasm. 

‘No,’ said Jasper, faintly, ‘I am not in a fit.’ 

‘ You looked much as if going into an attack of lock-jaw.’ 

At that moment Barbara came out, and at once noticed the 
condition of the convalescent. 

‘Here,’ said she, ‘lean on me as you did coming out. This 
has been too much for you. Will you help me, Doctor Coyshe ?’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Jasper. ‘If Miss Jordan will suffer me to 
rest on her arm, I will return to my room.’ 

When he was back in his arm-chair and the little room he had 
occupied, Barbara looked earnestly in his face and said, ‘ What 
has troubled you? I am sure something has.’ 
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‘I am very unhappy,’ he answered, ‘ but you must ask me no 
questions.’ 

Miss Jordan went in quest of her sister. ‘ Eve,’ she said, ‘ our 
poor patient is exhausted. Sit in the parlour, and play and sing, 
and give a look into his room now and then. I am busy.’ 

The slight disturbance had not altered the bent of Mr. Jordan’s 
thoughts. When Mr. Coyshe rejoined him, which he did the 
moment he saw Jasper safe in his room, Mr. Jordan said, ‘ I cannot 
believe that I ran any risk with the money. The man to whom I 
lent it is honourable. Besides, I have his note of hand acknow- 
ledging the debt ; not that I would use it against him. 

‘A man’s word,’ said Coyshe, ‘is like indiarubber, that can 
be made into any shape he likes. A word is made up of letters, 
and he will hold to the letters and permute their order to suit his 
own convenience, not yours. A man will stick to his word only so 
long as his word will stick to him. It depends entirely on which 
side it is licked. Hark! Is that Miss Eve singing? What a 
voice! Why, if she were trained and on the stage—— 

Mr. Jordan stood up, agitated and angry. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Coyshe. ‘ Does the suggestion offend 
you? I merely threw it out in the event of the money lent not 
turning up.’ 

Just then his eyes fell on something that lay under the seat. 
‘ What is that? Have you dropped a pocket-book ?’ 

A rough large leather pocket-book that was to which he pointed. 
Mr. Jordan stooped and took it up. He examined it attentively 
and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘Well,’ said the surgeon, mockingly, ‘is the money come, 
dropped from the clouds at your feet? ’ 

‘No,’ answered Mr. Jordan, under his breath, ‘ but this is most 
extraordinary, most mysterious! How comes this case here? It 
is the very same which I handed over, filled with notes, to that 
man seventeen yearsago! See! there are my initials on it; there 
on the shield is my crest. How comes it here ?’ 

‘The question, my dear sir, is not how comes it here? but 
what does it contain ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

The surgeon put his hands in his pockets, screwed up his lips 
for a whistle, and said, ‘I foretold this : I am always right.’ 

‘The money is not due till Midsummer Day.’ 

‘ Nor will come till the Greek kalends. Poor Miss Eve!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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My Old Village. 


‘ TOHN BROWN is dead,’ said an aged friend and visitor in 
answer to my inquiry for the strong labourer. 

‘Is he really dead?’ I asked, for it seemed impossible. 

‘Heis. Hecame home from his work in the evening as usual, 
and seemed to catch his foot in the threshold and fell forward on 
the floor. When they picked him up he was dead.’ 

I remember the doorway ; a raised piece of wood ran across it, 
as is commonly the case in country cottages, such as one might 
easily catch one’s foot against if one did not notice it; but he 
knew that bit of wood well. The floor was of brick, hard to fall 
on and die. He must have come down over the crown of the 
hill, with his long slouching stride, as if his legs had been half 
pulled away from his body by his heavy boots in the furrows 
when a ploughboy. He must have turned up the steps in the 
bank to his cottage, and so, touching the threshold, ended. He is 
gone through the great doorway, and one pencil-mark is rubbed 
out. There used to be a large hearth in that room, a larger room 
than in most cottages, and when the fire was lit, and the light 
shone on the yellowish-red brick beneath and the large rafters 
overhead, it was homely and pleasant. In summer the door was 
always wide open. Close by on the high bank there was a spot 
where the first wild violets came. You might look along miles 
of hedgerow, but there were never any until they had shown 
by John Brown’s. 

If a man’s work that he has done all the days of his life could 
be collected and piled up around him in visible shape, what a 
vast mound there would be beside some! If each act or stroke 
was represented, say, by a brick, John Brown would have stood 
the day before his ending by the side of a monument as high as 
a pyramid. Then, if in front of him could be placed the sum and 
product of his labour, the profit to himself, he could have held 
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it in his clenched hand like a nut, and no one would have seen 
it. Our modern people think they train their sons to strength by 
football and rowing and jumping, and what are called athletic 
exercises ; all of which it is the fashion now to preach as very 
noble, and likely to leal to the goodness of the race. Certainly, 
feats are accomplished and records are beaten, but there is no 
real strength gained, no hardihood built up. Without hardihood 
it is of little avail to be able to jump an inch farther than some- 
body else. Hardihood is the true test, hardihood is the ideal, and 
not these caperings or ten minutes’ spurts. 

Now, the way they made the boy John Brown hardy was to 
let him roll about on the ground with naked legs and bare head 
from morn till night, from June till December, from January 
till June. The rain fell on his head, and he played in wet grass 
to his knees. Dry bread and a little lard was his chief food. 
He went to work while he was still a child. At half-past three 
in the morning he was on his way to the farm stables, there to 
help feed the cart-horses, which used to be done with great care 
very early inthe morning. The carter’s whip used to sting his legs, 
and sometimes he felt the butt. At fifteen he was no taller than 
the sons of well-to-do people at eleven ; he scarcely seemed to grow 
at all till he was eighteen or twenty, and even then very slowly, 
but at last became a tall big man. That slouching walk, with 
knees always bent, diminished his height to appearance ; he really 
was the full size, and every inch of his frame had been slowly 
welded together by this ceaseless work, continual life in the open 
air, and coarse hard food. This is what makes a man hardy. 
This is what makes a man able to stand almost anything, and 
gives a power of endurance that can never be obtained by any 
amount of gymnastic training. 

I used to watch him mowing with amazement. Sometimes 
he would begin at half-past two in the morning, and continue till 
night. About eleven o’clock, which used to be the mowers’ 
noon, he took a rest on a couch of half-dried grass in the shade 
of the hedge. For the rest, it was mow, mow, mow for the long 
summer day. 

John Brown was dead; died in an instant at his cottage 
door. I could hardly creflit it, so vivid was the memory of his 
strength. The gap of time since I had seen him last had made 
no impression on me; to me he was still in my mind the John 
Brown of the hayfield ; there was nothing between then and his 
death, 
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He used to catch us boys the bats in the stable, and tell us 
fearful tales of the ghosts he had seen ; and bring the bread from 
the town in an old-fashioned wallet, half in front and half behind, 
long before the bakers’ carts began to come round in country 
places. One evening he came into the dairy carrying a yoke of 
milk, staggering, with tipsy gravity ; he was quite sure he did not 
want any assistance, he could pour the milk into the pans. He 
tried, and fell at full length and bathed himself from head to foot. 
Of later days they say he worked in the town a good deal, and 
did not look so well or so happy as on the farm. In this cottage 
opposite the violet bank they had small-pox once, the only case 
I recollect in the hamlet—the old men used to say everybody 
had it when they were young; this was the only case in my 
time, and they recovered quickly without any loss, nor did the 
disease spread. A roomy, well-built cottage like that, on dry 
ground, isolated, is the only hospital worthy of the name. People 
have a chance to get well in such places; they have very great 
difficulty in the huge buildings that are put up expressly for 
them. I have a Convalescent Home in my mind at the moment, 
a vast building. In these great blocks what they call ventilation 
is a steady draught, and there is no‘ home’ about it. It is all 
wards and regulations and draughts, and altogether miserable. I 
would infinitely rather see any friend of mine in John Brown’s 
cottage. That terrible disease, however, seemed to quite spoil 
the violet bank opposite, and I never picked one there afterwards, 
There is something in disease so destructive, as it were, to flowers. 

The hundreds of times I saw the tall chimney of that cottage 
rise out of the hill-side as I came home at all hours of the day 
and night! the first chimney after a long journey, always com- 
fortable to see, especially so in earlier days, when we had a kind 
of halting belief in John Brown’s ghosts, several of which were 
dotted along that road according to him. The ghosts die as we 
grow older, they die and their places are taken by real ghosts. 
I wish I had sent John Brown a pound or two when I was in good 
health ; but one is selfish then, and puts off things till it is 
too late—a lame excuse verily. Ican scarcely believe now that he 
is really dead, gone as you might casually pluck a hawthorn leaf 
from the hedge. 

The next cottage was a very marked one, ‘or houses grow to 
their owners. The low thatched roof had rounded itself and 
stooped down to fit itself to Job’s shoulders; the walls had got 
short and thick to suit him, and they had a yellowish colour, like 
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his complexion, as if chewing tobacco had stained his cheeks 
right through. Tobacco-juice had likewise penetrated and tinted 
the wall. It was cut off as it seemed by a party-wall into one 
room, instead of which there were more rooms beyond which 
no one would have suspected. Job had a way of shaking hands 
with you with his right hand, while his left hand was casually 
doing something else in a detached sort of way. ‘ Yes, sir,’ and 
‘No, sir,’ and nodding to everything you said all so complaisant, 
but at the end of the bargain you generally found yourself 
a few shillings in some roundabout manner on the wrong side. 
Job had a lot of shut-up rooms in his house and in his charac- 
ter, which never seemed to be opened to daylight. The eaves 
hung over and beetled like his brows, and he had a forelock, 
a regular antique forelock, which he used to touch with the 
greatest humility. There was a long bough of an elm hanging 
over one gable just like the forelock. His face was a blank, like 
the broad end wall of the cottage, which had no window—at least 
you might think so until you looked up and discovered one little 
arrow slit, one narrow pane, and woke with a start to the idea 
that Job was always up there watching and listening. That 
was how he looked out of his one eye so intensely cunning, the 
other being a wall eye—that is, the world supposed so, as he 
kept it half shut, always between the lights; but whether it was 
really blind or not I cannot say. Job caught rats and rabbits 
and moles, and bought fagots or potatoes, or fruit or rabbit- 
skins, or rusty iron: wonderful how he seemed to have command 
of money. It was done probably by buying and selling almost 
simultaneously, so that the cash passed really from one customer 
to another, and was never his at all. Also he worked asa labourer, 
chiefly piecework ; also Mrs. Job had a shop window about two 
feet square; snuff and tobacco, bread and cheese, immense big 
brown jumbles and sugar, kept on the floor above, and reached 
down by hand when wanted, through the opening for the ladder- 
stairs. The front door—Job’s right hand—was always open 
in summer, and the flag-stones of the floor chalked round their 
edges; a clean table, clean chairs, decent crockery, an old clock 
about an hour slow, a large hearth with a minute fire to boil 
the kettle without heating the room. Tea was usually at half- 
past three, and it is a fact that many well-to-do persons, as 
they came along the road hot and dusty, used to drop in and 
rest and take a cup—very little milk and much gossip. Two 
paths met just there, and people used to step in out of a storm 
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of rain, a sort of thatched house club. Job was somehow on fair 
terms with nearly everybody, and that is a wonderful thing in a 
village, where everybody knows everybody’s business, and petty 
interests continually cross. The strangest fellow and the strangest 
way of life, and yet I do not believe a black mark was ever put 
against him ; the shiftiness wasall for nothing. It arose, no doubt, 
out of the constant and eager straining to gain a little advantage 
and make an extra penny. Had Job been a Jew, he would have 
been rich. He was the exact counterpart of the London Jew 
dealer, set down in the midst of the country. Job should have 
been rich. Such immense dark brown jumbles, such cheek-dis- 
tenders—never any French sweetmeats or chocolate or bonbons to 
equal these. I really think I could eat one now. The pennies 
and fourpenny bits—there were fourpenny bits in those days— 
that went behind that two-foot window, goodness! there was no 
end. Job used to chink them in a pint pot sometimes before the 
company to give them an idea of his great hoards. He always 
tried to impress people with his wealth, and would talk of a fifty- 
pound contract asif it was nothingtohim. Jumbles are eternal if 
nothing else is. Ithought then there was not such another shop as 
Job’s in the universe. I have found since that there isa Job shop 
in every village, and in every street in every town—that is to say, 
a window for jumbles and rubbish ; and if you don’t know it you 
may be quite sure your children do, and spend many a sly penny 
there. Be as rich as you may, and give them gilded sweetmeats 
at home, still they will slip round to the Job shop. 

It was a pretty cottage, well backed with trees and bushes, with 
a south-east mixture of sunlight and shade, and little touches that 
cannot be suggested by writing. Jobhad not got the Semitic instinct 
of keeping. The art ofacquisition he possessed to some extent, that 
was his right hand; but somehow the half-crowns slipped away 
through his unstable left hand, and fortune was a greasy pole to 
him. His left hand was too cunning for him, it wanted to manage 
things too cleverly. If it had only had the Semitic grip, digging 
the nails into the flesh to hold tight each separate coin, he would 
have been village rich. The great secret isthe keeping. Finding 
is by no means keeping. Job did not flourish in his old days; the 
people changed round about. Job is gone, and I think every one 
of that cottage is either dead or moved. Empty. 

The next cottage was the water-bailiff’s, who looked after the 
great pond or ‘broad.’ There were one or two old boats, and he 
used to leave the oars leaning against a wall at the side of the 
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house. These oars looked like fragments of a wreck, broken and 
irregular. The right-hand scull was heavy as if made of ironwood, 
the blade broad and spoon-shaped, so as to have a most powerful 
grip of the water. The left-hand scull was light and slender, with 
a narrow blade like a marrow scoop ; so when you had the punt, you 
had to pull very hard with your left hand and gently with the right 
to get the forces equal. The punt had a list of its own, and 
no matter how you rowed, it would still make leeway. Those 
who did not know its character were perpetually trying to get 
this crooked wake straight, and consequently wert round and 
round exactly like the whirligig beetle. Those who knew, used 
to let the leeway proceed a good way and then alter it, so as to 
act in the other direction like an elongated zigzag. These 
sculls the old fellow would bring you as if they were great treasures, 
and watch you off in the punt as if he was parting witi his dearest. 
At that date it was no little matter to coax him round to unchain 
his vessel. You had to take an interest in the garden, in the 
baits, and the weather, and be very humble; then perhaps he 
would tell you he did not want it for the trimmers, or the withy, 
or the flags, and you might have it for an hour as far as he 
could see; ‘ did not think my lord’s steward would come over that 
morning ; of course, if he did you must come in,’ and so on; and 
if the stars were propitious, by-and-by the punt was got afloat. 
These sculls were tilted up against the wall, and as you innocently 
went to take one, Wauw!—a dirty little ill-tempered mongrel 
poodle rolled himself like a ball to your heels and snapped his 
teeth—Wauw! At the bark, out rushed the old lady, his house- 
keeper, shouting in the shrillest key to the dog to lie still, and to 
you that the bailiff would be there ina minute. At the sound of 
her shrewish ‘ yang-yang ’ down came the old man from the bank, 
and so one dog fetched out the lot. The three were exactly alike 
somehow. Beside these diamond sculls he had a big gun, with 
which he used to shoot the kinyfishers that came for the little fish ; 
the number he slaughtered was very great ; he persecuted them 
as Domitian did the flies: he declared that a kingfisher would 


_ carry off a fish heavier than itself. Also he shot rooks, once now 


and then strange wild fowl with this monstrous iron pipe, and some- 

thing happened with this gun one evening which was witnessed, 

and after that the old fellow was very benevolent, and the punt 

was free to one or two who knew all about it. There is an old 

story about the stick that would not beat the dog, and the dog 

would not bite the pig, and so on; and so Tam quite sure that ill, 
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natured cur could never have lived with that ‘ yang-yang’ shrew, 
nor could any one else but he have turned the gear of the hatch, nor 
have endured the dog and the woman, and the constant miasma 
from the stagnant waters. No one else could have shot anything 
with that cumbrous weapon, and no one else could row that punt 
straight. He used to row it quite straight, to the amazement of 
a wondering world, and somehow supplied the motive foree—the 
stick—which kept all these things going. He is gone, and, I think, 
the housekeeper too, and the house has had several occupants since, 
who have stamped down the old ghosts and thrust them out of doors. 

After this the cottages and houses came in little groups, some up 
crooked lanes, hidden away by elms as if out of sight in a cupboard, 
and some dotted along the brooks, scattered so that, unless you had 
connected them all with a very long rope, no stranger could have 
told which belonged to the village and which did not. They drifted 
into various tithings, and yet it was all the sameplace. They wereall 
thatched. It wasathatched village. This is strictly accurate and 
strictly inaccurate, for I think there were one or two tiled and one 
‘ slated,’ and perhaps a modern one slated. Nothing is ever quite 
rigid or complete that is of man; allruleshaveachipinthem. The 
way they builded the older thatched farmhouses was to put up a 
very high wall in front and a very low one behind, and then the roof 
ina general way sloped down from the high wall to the low wall, an 
acre broad of thatch. These old thatched houses seemed to be 
very healthy so long as the old folk lived in them in the old-fashioned 
way. Thatch is believed to give an equable temperature. The 
air blew all round them, and it might be said all through them ; 
for the front door was always open three parts of the year, and at 
the back the dairies were ina continual blow. Upstairs the houses 
were only one room thick, so that each wall was an outside wall, 
or rather it was a wall one side and thatched the other, so that 
the wind went through if a window was open. Modern houses 
are often built two rooms thick, so that the air does not circu- 
late from one side to the other. No one seemed to be ill, 
unless he brought it home with Lim from some place where 
he had been visiting. The diseases they used to have were 
long-lived, such as rheumatism, which may keep a man com-- 
fortably in aches and pains forty years. My dear old friend, how- 
ever, taking them one by one, went through the lot and told me 
of the ghosts. The forefathers I knew are all gone—the stout 
man, the lame man, the paralysed man, the gruff old stick: not 
one left. There is not one left of the old farmers, not a single one, 
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The fathers, too, of our own generation have been dropping away. 
The strong young man who used to fill us with such astonishment 
at the feats he would achieve without a thought, no gymnastic 
training, to whom a sack of wheat wasatoy. The strong young 
man went one day into the harvest-field, as he had done so many 
times before. Suddenly he felt a little dizzy. By-and-by he went 
ltome and became very ill with sunstroke ; he recovered, but he 
was never strong again; he gradually declined for twelve months, 
and next harvest-time he was under the daisies. Just one little 
touch of the sun, and the strength of man faded asa leaf. The 
hardy dark young man, built of iron, broad, thick, and short, who 
looked as if frost, snow, and heat were all the same to him, had 
something go wrong in his lung: one twelvemonth, and there was 
anend, This was a very unhappy affair. The pickaxe and the spade 
have made almost a full round to every door: I do not want to think 
any more about this. Family changes and the pressure of these 
hard times have driven out most of the rest ; some seem to have 
quite gone out of sight ; some have crossed the sea; some have 
abandoned the land as a livelihood. Of the few, the very few that 
still remain, still fewer abide in their original homes. Time has 
shuffled them about from house to house like a pack of cards, 
Of them all, I verily believe there is but one soul living in the 
same old house. If the French had landed in the medieval way 
to harry with fire and sword, they could not have swept the place 
more clean. 

Almost the first thing I did with pen and ink as a boy was to 
draw a map of the hamlet with the roads and lanes and paths, 
and I think some of the ponds, and with each of the houses marked 
and the occupier’s name. Of course it was very roughly done, and 
not to any scale, yet it was perfectly accurate and full of detail. 
I wish I could find it, but the confusion of time has scattered 
and mixed these early papers. A map by Ptolemy would bear as 
much resemblance to the same country in a modern atlas as mine 
to the present state of that locality. It is all gone—rubbed out. 
The names against the whole of those houses have been altered, 
one only excepted, and changes have taken place there. Nothing 
remains. This is not in a century, half a century, or even ina 
quarter of a century, but in a few ticks of the clock. 

I think I have heard that the oaks are down. They may be 
standing or down, it matters nothing to me; the leaves I last saw 
upon them are gone for evermore, nor shall I ever see them come 
there again ruddy in spring. I would not see them again even if 
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I could ; they could never look again as they used todo. There 
are too many memories there. The happiest days become the 
saddest afterwards; let us never go back, lest we too die. There 
are no such oaks anywhere else, none so tall and straight, and 
with such massive heads, on which the sun used to shine as if on 
the globe of the earth, one side in shadow, the other in bright light. 
How often I have looked at oaks since, and yet have never been 
able to get the same effect from them! Like an old author printed 
in another type, the words are the same, but the sentiment is 
different. The brooks have ceased torun. There is no music now 
at the old hatch where we used to sit in danger of our lives, happy 
as kings, on the narrow bar over the deep water. The barred pike 
that used to come up in such numbers are no more among the flags. 
The perch used to drift down the stream, and then bring up again. 
The sun shone there for a very long time, and the water rippled and 
sang, and it always seemed to me that I could feel the rippling and 
the singing and the sparkling back through the centuries. The 
brook is dead, for when man goes nature ends. I dare say there is 
water there still, but it is not the brook; the brook is gone like 
John Brown’s soul. There used to be clouds over the fields, white 
clouds in blue summer skies. I have lived a good deal on clouds ; 
they have been meat to me often; they bring something to the 
spirit which even the trees do not. I see clouds now sometimes 
when the iron grip of hell permits for a minute or two; they are 
very different clouds, and speak differently. I long for some of 
the old clouds, that had no memories. There were nights in those 
times over those fields, not darkness, but Night, full of glowing 
suns and glowing richness of life that sprang up to meet them. 
The nights are there still; they are everywhere, nothing local in 
the night ; but itis not the Night tome seen through the window. 

There used to be footpaths. Following one of them, the first 
field always had a good crop of grass; over the next stile there was a 
‘ great oak standing alone in the centre of the field, generally a great 
cart-horse under it, and a few rushes scattered about the furrows ; 
the fourth was always full of the finest clover; in the fifth you 
could scent the beans on the hill, and there was a hedge like a 
wood, and a nest of the long-tailed tit ; the sixth had a runnel and 
blue forget-me-nots ; the seventh had a brooklet and scattered trees 
along it; from the eighth you looked back on the slope and saw the 
thatched houses you had left behind under passing shadows, and 
rounded white clouds going straight for the distant hills, each cloud 
visibly bulging and bowed down like a bag. I cannot think how 
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the distant thatched houses came to stand out with such clear defi- 
nition and etched outline and bluish shadows; and beyond these was 
the uncertain vale that had no individuality, but the trees put their 
arms together and became one. All these were meadows, every step 
was among grass, beautiful grass, and the cuckoos sang as if they had 
found paradise. A hundred years ago a little old man with silver 
buckles on his shoes used to walk along this footpath once a week 
in summer, taking his children over to drink milk at the farm; 
but though he set them every time to note the number of fields, 
so busy were they with the nests and the flowers, they could 
never be sure at the end of the journey whether there were 
eight or nine. To make quite sure at last, he took with them a 
pocket full of apples, one of which was eaten in each field, and so 
they came to know for certain that the number of meadows was 
either eight or nine, I forget which; and so you see this great 
experiment did not fix the faith of mankind. Like other great 
truths, it has grown dim, but it seems strange to think how this 
little incident could have been borne in mind for acentury. There 
was another footpath that led through the peewit field, where the 
green plovers for evermore circle round in spring; then past the 
nightingale field, by the largest maple trees that grew in that 
country; this tco was all grass. Another led along the water 
to bluebell land; another into the coombes of the hills; all 
meadows, which was the beauty of it; for though you could 
find wheat in plenty if you liked, you always walked in grass. 
All round the compass you could still step on sward. This is 
rare. Of one other path I have a faded memory, like a silk marker 
in an old book ; in truth, I don’t want to remember it, except the 
end of it where it came down to the railway. So full was the 
mind of romance in those days, that I used to get there specially 
in time to see the express go up, the magnificent engine of the 
broad gauge that swept along with such ease and power to London. 
I wish I could feel like that now. The feeling is not quite gone 
even now, and I have often since seen these great broad gauge 
creatures moving alive to and fro like Ezekiel’s wheel dream be- 
side the platforms of Babylon with much of the same old delight. 
Still I never went back with them to the faded footpath. They 
are all faded now, these footpaths. 

The walnut trees are dead at home. They gave such a thick 
shade when the fruit was juicy ripe, and the hoods cracked as they 
fell; they peeled as easy as taking off a glove; the sweetest and 
nuttiest of fruit. It was delicious to sit there with a great volume 
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of Sir Walter Scott, half in sunshine, half in shade, dreaming of 
‘ Kenilworth’ and Wayland Smith’s cave ; only the difficulty was 
to balance the luxuries, when to peel the walnuts and when to read 
the book, and how to adjust oneself to perfection so as to get the 
exact amount of sunshine and shadow. Too muchluxury. There 
was a story, too, told by one Abu-Kaka ibn Ja’is, of the caravan 
that set forth in 1483 to cross the desert, and being overwhelmed 
by a sandstorm, lost their way. They wandered for some time 
till hunger and thirst began to consume them, and then suddenly 
lit on an oasis unknown to the oldest merchant of Bagdad. There 
they found refreshing waters and palms and a caravanserai; and 
what was most pleasant, the people at the bazaar and the prince 
hastened to fill them with hospitality; sheep were killed, and kids 
were roasted, and all was joy. They were not permitted to depart 
till they had feasted, when they set out again on their journey, and 
each at leaving was presented with strings of pearls and bags of 
rubies, so that at last they came home with all the magnificence 
of kings. They found, however, that instead of having been ab- 
sent only a month or two they had been gone twenty years, so 
swiftly had time sped. As they grew old, and their beards grey, 
and their frames withered, and the pearls were gone, and the 
rubies spent, they said, ‘ We will go back to the city of the oasis.’ 
They set out, each on his camel, one lame, the other paralytic, and 
the third blind, but still the way was plain, for had they not 
trodden it before ? and they had with them the astrolabe of the 
astronomer that fixes the track by the stars. Time wore on, and 
presently the camels’ feet brought them nearer and nearer the 
wished-for spot. One saw the water, and another the palms, but 
when they came near, it was the mirage, and deep sand covered 
the place. Then they separated, and each hastened home; but 
the blind had no leader, and the lame fell from his camel, and 
the paralytic had no more dates, and their whited bones have dis- 
appeared.! Many another tale, too, I read under the trees that are 
gone like human beings. Sometimes I went forth to the nooks 
in the deep meadows by the hazel mounds, and sometimes I parted 
the ash-tree wands. In my waistcoat pocket I had a little red 
book, made square; I never read it out of doors, but I always 


! The Arabian commentator thinks this story a myth; the oasis in the desert 
is the time of youth, which passes so quickly, and is not recognised till it is 
gone; the pearls and rubies, the joys of love, which make the fortunate lover as 
aking. In old age every man is afflicted with disease or infirmity, every one is 
paralytic, lame, or blind. They set out to find a second youth—the dream of immor- 
tality—with the astrolabe which is the creed or Koran all take as their guide. 
And death separated the company. This is only his pragmatic way; the cir- 
cumstance is doubtless historic. 
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carried it in my pocket till it was frayed and the binding broken ; 
the smallest of red books, but very much therein—the poems and 
sonnets of Mr. William Shakespeare. Some books are alive. The 
book I have still, it cannot die ; the ash copses are cut, and the 
hazel mounds destroyed. 

Was every one then so pleasant to me in those days? were the 
people all so beneficent and kindly that I must needs look back ; 
all welcoming with open hand and open door? No, the reverse ; 
there was not a single one friendly to me; still that has nothing 
to do with it, I never thought about them, and I am quite certain 
they never thought about me. They are all gone, and there 
is an end. Incompatibility would describe our connection best. 
Nothing to do with them at all; it was me. I planted myself 
everywhere—in all the fields and under all the trees. The curious 
part of it is that, though they are all dead, and ‘ worms have eaten 
them, but not for love,’ we continually meet them in other shapes. 
We say, ‘ Holloa, here is old So-and-so coming ; that: is exactly his 
jaw, that’s his Flemish face ;’ or, ‘ By Jove, yonder is So-and-so ; 
that’s his very walk:’ one almost expects them to speak as one 
meets them in the street. There seem to be certain set types 
which continually crop up again whithersoever you go, and even 
certain tricks of speech and curves of the head—a set of family 
portraits walking about the world. It was not the people, neither 
for good, for evil, nor indifference. 

I planted myself everywhere under the trees in the fields and 
footpaths, by day and by night, and that is why I have never put 
myself into the charge of the many wheeled creatures that move 
on the rails and gone back thither, lest I might find the trees look 
small, and the elms mere switches, and the fields shrunken, and the 
brooks dry, and no voice anywhere. Nothing but my own ghost 
to meet, me by every hedge. I fear lest I should find myself more 
dead than all the rest. And verily I wish, could it be without 
injury to others, that the sand of the desert would rise and roll 
over and obliterate the place for ever and ever. 

I need not wish, for I have been conversing again with 
learned folk about this place, and they begin to draw my view 
to certain considerations. These very learned men point out 
to me a number of objections, for the question they sceptically 
put is this: are you quite certain that such a village ever existed ? 
In the first place, they say, you have only got one other witness 
beside yourself, and she is aged, and has defective sight ; and really 
we don’t know what to say to accepting such evidence unsupported. 
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Secondly, John Brown cannot be found to bear testimony. Thirdly, 
there are no ghosts there; that can be demonstrated. It renders 
a case unsubstantial to introduce these flimsy spirits. Fourthly, 
the map is lost, and it might be asked, was there ever such a map? 
Fifthly, the people are all gone. Sixthly, no one ever saw any 
particular sparkle on the brook there, and the clouds appear to 
be of the same commonplace order that go about everywhere. 
Seventhly, no one can find these footpaths, which probably led 
no where; and as for the little old man with silver buckles on 
his shoes, it is a story only fit for some one in his dotage. You 
can’t expect grave and considerate men to take your story as it 
stands ; they must consult the Ordnance survey and Domesday 
Book ; and the fact is, you have not got the shadow of a foundation 
on which to carry your case into court. I may resent this, but I 
cannot deny that the argument is very black against me, and I 
begin to think that my senses have deceived me. It is as they 
say. No one else seems to have seen the sparkle on the brook, or 
heard the music at the hatch, or to have felt back through the 
centuries ; and when I try to describe these things to them they 
look at me with stolid incredulity. No one seems to understand 
how I got food from the clouds, nor what there was in the night, 
nor why it is not so good to look at it out of window. They turn 
their faces away from me, so that perhaps after all I was mistaken, 
and there never was any such place, or any such meadows, and I 
was never there. And perhaps in course of time I shall find out 
also, when I pass away physically, that as a matter of fact there 
never was any earth. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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The Moon and the Weather. 


HE persistent survival of weather-lore in these days of intel- 
lectual emancipation is not at all remarkable when we con- 
sider the extent to which the vulgar sayings embody real truths. 
A few years ago Messrs. Abercromby and Marriott embarked on 
an extremely interesting inquiry with a view to determine, by 
actual comparison, how far the popular proverbs express relations, 
or sequences, which the results of meteorological science show to 
be real. The investigation proved that something like a hundred 
of the more popular sayings are, under ordinary conditions, trust- 
worthy. Such being the case, we need not be surprised that 
simple country folk prefer familiar couplets to all the ‘ isobars,’ 
‘cyclones,’ and ‘synchronous charts’ in the world. If ‘hills 
clear, rain near,’ means the same as ‘the presence of a wedge- 
shaped area of high pressure, accompanied by great atmospheric 
visibility, and likely to be followed by the advance of a disturb- 
ance with rain and southerly winds,’ which for all practical purposes 
it does, the preference is justified on the mere ground of breath 
economy. The thirty-one words demanded by science stand no 
chance against four. 

But it is unfortunate that, along with the limited number of 
folk-sayings founded on truth, there has survived a very large 
number founded on the grossest error. These latter have borrowed 
credence and respect from the proved credibility of the others, 
and apparently they are all destined to sink or swim together. 
Hammer as we will at certain favourite proverbs which we know 
to be based upon error, it is all in vain. The reverence for 
tradition is too much for us. And of all the superstitions, pure 
and simple, which defy our attempts at destruction, the most 
invulnerable are those ascribing certain effects to the influence of 
the moon. Few of the counties in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
but have their own peculiar observances referring to the supposed 
lunar influence upon diseases, destiny, &c. To merely enumerate 
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these would require a small volume. Any who may care to see 
some specimens should consult a curious collection (but far from 
an exhaustive one) published last year by the Rev. Timothy 
Harley, under the title ‘Moon Lore.’ And of equal vitality with 
the other moon-myths is the idea of lunar influence upon the 
weather. There is this important difference, however, that while 
the attribution of supernatural powers to the moon is palpably 
and admittedly absurd, the idea of her influence on the weather 
is not founded on anything physically impossible, and has the 
sanction of striking analogy in the accepted doctrine of the tides. 
How much importance was attached to the inquiry, regarded as a 
true scientific investigation, in the earlier half of the century, 
and up even to very recent years, may be seen by consulting a 
meteorological bibliography. The constant succession of papers 
in English, French, and German, by accredited scientific men, 
and contributed to respectable scientific societies and periodicals, 
dealing with the lunar weather theory in all its aspects, shows 
this to have been long considered one of the most important 
problems of meteorology. 

The doctrine of the survival of the fittest would not seem to 
be applicable to the case of wise saws. The criterion of fitness 
we may take to be the reliableness of the saw, and, as we have 
just seen, they survive without the slightest reference to that 
characteristic. Nevertheless one is loth to believe that formulated 
nonsense can have found credence for ages unless there is a larger 
admixture of truth in it than is readily apparent by the light of 
our present knowledge. Popular error has been described as the 
perception of half the truth, or of one side of a truth. Were this 
invariably so, it would afford a profitable employment to dissect 
popular errors with a view to discovering the half-truth, since we 
might be able to find its complement somewhere, and materially 
enrich the world. But that is not the sense I intend to convey. 
Nearly all weather sayings are of the nature of predictions. They 
describe a certain appearance or phenomenon, and then go on to 
say what other appearance or phenomenon may be expected to 
follow it. We have here a sequence of events; the ground of the 
saying (if it has any ground at all) is the invariability of the 
sequence. Now it is difficult to imagine such sequences being 
invented without any reference to the observed fact, and it is still 
more difficult to imagine them obtaining currency—not local 
currency merely, but sometimes universal currency—unless a 
certain number of observed instances have borne them out. Of 
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course by the laws of chances any sequence within the range of 
probability is bound to happen sometimes, but a sequence of 
weather phenomena is liable to variation in so many different 
directions that the purely chance happenings of any specified 
sequence are not numerous relatively to the blanks. I am dis- 
posed to assume, therefore, that all weather proverbs of this 
nature are founded upon one observed instance ; and that although 
many are only based upon the accidental recurrence of the 
sequence (and are consequently worthless), many also are the 
expression of a real, demonstrable sequence of sufficiently frequent 
occurrence to afford ground for the rough approximation which 
suffices to constitute a popular weather law. 

But it does not follow that because we assume the fact of an 
apparent connection between two phenomena, and predict from 
the manifestation of the one the approaching manifestation of 
the other, the connection must necessarily be of the nature of 
cause and effect, nor yet of the nature of successive effects of the 
same cause. There is such a thing as the coincidence of 
phenomena. The coincidence may be purely fortuitous, or it may 
be the result of the operation of higher laws of which we as 
yet have no knowledge. 

We may now proceed to the more immediate subject of this 
article. It is not my intention to attempt to give an exhaustive 
collection of lunar proverbs. Such collections are curious, but they 
are not particularly useful. Nor do I aspire to propound any new 
theory of lunar influence on the weather. What I do propose is 
to discuss a few of the best known, and therefore most important, 
of the popular weather notions in which the moon is concerned, 
with the view of showing the necessity for discrimination in their 
acceptance ; the ultra-scientific man who pooh-poohs everything 
that has moon in it being really as wide of the mark as the poor 
victim of superstitio: who puts double faith in things on the 
same ground. In arranging my remarks it will be convenient to 
deal successively with (1) lunar notions that are utterly absurd ; 
and (2) those that are explicable by the aid of physical principles, 
and are therefore rational and useful in practice. 

To the former class belongs the idea, in its various forms, of a 
direct lunar influence ; and I would begin with that most ubiqui- 
tous—and apparently everlasting as well—of all popularabsurdities, 
the table known as ‘ Herschel’s Weather Table.’ How it ever 
came to be associated with the name of the greatest of English 
astronomers is a mystery. I once put the question in ‘ Notes and 
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Queries,’ where the obscurest of literary enigmas are often solved, 
but to no purpose. Whatever the explanation may be, the table 
is certainly weighted with Herschel’s great authority, and to this 
day we find it in nearly all the almanacks, and even in some less 
ephemeral publications, gravely quoted as the embodiment of 
scientific truth. It is not necessary to take up space with the 
whole table, as it is only too well known, and can be seen in 
almost any almanack. It states that if the moon changes, or 
becomes full, or enters her first or third quarter between noon 
and two in the afternoon, the ‘resulting weather’ (that is, I 
presume, the weather during the ensuing week, or until a new 
change inaugurates a new state of things) will be, in summer, 
‘very rainy,’ and in winter, ‘snow and rain.’ If the change of 
moon takes place between two and four in the afternoon, the 
resulting weather will be ‘ changeable’ in summer (a pretty safe 
prediction in this climate), and ‘fair and mild’ in winter. And 
so on for the whole twenty-four hours. Now, it will be observed 
that the lunar influence assumed here is of an occult nature. 
There is no pretence of physical agency in the matter. The 
weather will be such and such, not because the moon’s reflection 
of light is greater or smaller, nor because her radiation of heat is 
more or less, nor because her position with respect to the earth is 
nearer or farther away, but simply because she ‘ changes’ between 
certain arbitrary hours. What virtue there can be in the moon’s 
‘change’ is hard indeed tosee. The principle involved must be 
an astrological one, for in reality the moon is gradually, if imper- 
ceptibly, ‘changing’ during every moment of her increase from 
new to full, and her decrease from full to new again, the quarters 
being only stages in the process specially marked for the sake of 
convenience. ‘There is precisely the same degree of visible dif- 
ference between a three days old moon and a ten days old one 
as there is between a new moon and a moon in her first quarter ; 
but in the former case (so we are asked to believe) the difference 
is impotent to rule the weather because it does not coincide with 
the conventional ‘change.’ To look at the matter in another 
way, it will be noticed that the table provides for a change 
occurring at any hour in the twenty-four, and as the moon cannot 
escape the necessity of changing sometimes, it follows that the 
weather for the year—and not only for the year, but for as long 
as the sun, earth, and moon retain their relative position and 
motions—is reducible to a cut-and-dry order; such an order, no 
doubt, as the compilers of Zadkiel’s, Orion’s, and the Belfast 
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Almanacks assume. Need the British public be assured that no 
such convenient orderliness in our weather phenomena exists? 
And, finally, the ‘ changes’ of the moon are not exclusively con- 
fined to England, nor to any one country. The new moon waxes 
into the full moon simultaneously all the world over. Moreover, 
the ‘ change’ takes place simultaneously all the world over. Con- 
séquently, when the change occurs between twelve and two P.M. it 
means that the weather will be ‘ very rainy’ in every part of the 
earth where summer is, while ‘snow’ must prevail wherever the 
conditions are such as to make rain impossible ; and what becomes 
of those local variations which are the experiences of everybody 
who has travelled twenty miles upon the terrestrial globe? Pre- 
dictions founded upon this preposterous weather table are not 
one whit more worthy of serious attention than those contained 
in Zadkiel’s Almanack; but while’ the latter are admittedly 
addressed only to the grossly ignorant and credulous, the table 
unfortunately retains its character of respectability unimpaired. 
As an example of elaborate nonsense I know of nothing better 
than a table ‘ showing the probabilities of a change of weather at 
or after each of the moon’s situations throughout an entire revo- 
lution in her orbit,’ which received the honour of recognition and 
approval in a cyclopedia of not very ancient date. The table 
names the moon’s ten ‘situations’ (conjunction, opposition, first 
quarter, third quarter, perigee, apogee, ascending equinox, descend- 
ing equinox, northern lunistice, and southern lunistice), and oppo- 
site each gives the ‘ chances that the weather will change’ with 
the most exquisite exactitude. Thus there are six chances to one 
that a change will take place about new moon, but only five to 
two in favour of a change about the full. At the time of the 
northern lunistice the chances are eleven to four, at the southern 
three to one (note the minute difference). Unlike Herschel’s 
table, this one has reference to a lunar ‘ influence’ which depends 
for its intensity, as any physical influence necessarily would do, 
upon the nearness or distance of its source, and also upon the 
position of that source relative to the sun, which may be regarded 
as the seat of an opposing or antagonistic influence. This is all 
quite rational, and is well calculated to impress the unscientific 
mind, while the exquisite precision with which the probabilities 
are stated greatly enhances the effect. But what is the outcome 
of it? Taking the ten specified points in each lunation, and 
calling a lunation roughly thirty days, and then averaging the 
‘ probabilities, we discover that this table, which looks for all the 
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world as if it might be the condensed result of years of observation 
and much laborious calculation, merely expresses (or more properly 
speaking conceals) the simple fact that in every three days there 
are about three chances to one that the weather will undergo a 
change !—which, so far as this country is concerned, is only too 
true. 

‘If Christmas comes during a waxing moon we shall have a 
very good year ; and the nearer to the new moon the better. But 
if during the waning moon, a hard year; and the nearer the end 
of the moon, so much the worse.’ This saying is typical of a good 
many others. The fact that a festival is invariably selected points 
to a purely superstitious origin, for we have no physical grounds 
for supposing a festival day to determine the weather conditions 
which are to follow any more than an ordinary day. Unlike the 
tables we have been discussing, there is not even the semblance of 
scientific authority here. The chief agent is not physical, but 
religious. The moon is always either waxing or waning; it is her 
nature soto do. But that of itself signifies nothing; it is when 
Christmas happens upon a waxing or waning period that we have 
the critical combination. 

Southey, in one of his letters, writes :—‘ Poor Littledale has 
this day explained the cause of our late rains, which have prevailed 
for the last six weeks, by a theory which will probably be as new 
to you as it is to me. “I have observed,” he says, “that when 
the moon is turned upward, we have fine weather after it; but if 
it is turned down, then we have a wet season: and the reason I 
think is, that when it is turned down it holds no water, like a 
basin, you know, and then down it all comes.”’ Southey found, 
upon inquiry, that this was a common notion in the Lake district. 
George Eliot, as Mr. Harley points out, has a reference to the same 
fancy in ‘ Adam Bede.’ If Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary’ is to 
be trusted, the same belief is exactly reversed in Scotland. 
Jamieson states that it is considered as an almost infallible 
presage of bad weather if the moon ‘lies sair on her back.’ Of 
the two forms of the saying, the English one is infinitely to be 
preferred, for it embodies rather a pretty idea, while the Scotch 
one is simply nonsensical. The moon might ‘lie sair on her back’ 
were it she herself that was ‘ bad,’ but scarcely on account of an 
approaching disturbance of the weather. To explain the condi- 
tions under which the crescent moon is tilted forward or backward 
would require little short of a treatise on the lunar and terrestrial 
motions, a digression for which we have no space; but it is suffi- 
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ciently obvious that to attribute an influence to the ‘attitude’ of 
the visible moon is open to the fatal objection that, like the 
‘change,’ it is not a sudden but a gradual phenomenon, which 
ought to exercise its influence through all the stages of its 
progress instead of only when a weather-wise person happens to 
notice it. 

One of the most curious, and certainly one of the most wide- 
spread, of all weather beliefs is that of the ‘Saturday moon.’ The 
notion is that when the new moon falls on a Saturday it is invari- 
ably followed by a period of wet and unsettled weather. The 
currency of this belief is remarkably wide. Not only is it found 
(more or less modified) in the folk-lore of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, but it is held also by seamen of all nationalities. A 
traveller relates that he once heard it referred to by a Chinese 
pilot. And more than this, in 1848, a Dr. Forster announced to 
the Royal Astronomical Society, as the result of an examination 
of weather registers kept by his grandfather, his father, and him- 
self, extending over nearly eighty years, that nineteen times out 
of twenty a new moon on Saturday was followed by twenty days 
of rain and wind. It is not many weather sayings that enjoy the 
supporting testimony of a sober scientific investigation, and that 
circumstance, together with the general acceptance in which the 
saying is held, entitles it to special consideration. 

Could we reduce the occurrence of a Saturday moon to any 
form of periodicity—that is to say, were the accident of the new 
moon falling on a Saturday to recur at regular intervals—we 
should have some ground for at least provisionally admitting the 
truth of the rule, since we know that many weather phenomena 
are roughly periodical (though the periodicity is often completely 
masked by the disturbing operation of local influences), and it 
might so happen that this weather period coincided with that of 
the Saturday moon.- The ‘cold snaps’ in May, for example, 
recur periodically ; and a cause for the phenomenon has been found 
in the passage of dense meteor flights between the sun and the 
earth, the meteors intercepting a portion of his heat. But the 
Saturday moon is not exactly periodical. In 1881 not a single 
new moon fell on a Saturday. In 1883 there were three conjunc- 
tions so distinguished. This year there are two. What sort 
of weather period can we imagine guilty of such eccentricities ? 
Of course, had the adage referred to a particular Saturday moon 
it would have been different. The new moon falls on the same 
day again after a lapse of about nineteen years (a circumstance 
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that gave rise to the Metonic Cycle), and the rule would then 
have meant that a period of wet and windy weather occurred at a 
certain season every nineteen years—a notion in striking accord- 
ance with a favourite cycle of the cycle hunters. No such inter- 
pretation is possible, however, and we are obliged to include this 
much-respected saying in the category of idle superstitions. 

We come now to the more edifying class of lunar weather 
notions—those that have a real physical basis. And it may not 
be out of place to repeat here that the writers who so emphatic- 
ally and unreservedly denounce the moon and weather idea a 
vulgar superstition overstep the limits of scientific truth. So far 
as any influence of the kind we have been considering is con- 
cerned, they are quite right. The moon exerts no influence upon 
our atmosphere strong enough, by comparison with the other influ- 
ences at work, to produce a marked correspondence between the 
lunar and atmospheric phenomena. Of that we are certain. Let 
us, therefore, belabour the false doctrine upon which the preceding 
and many similar notions are founded with all our might. But 
because the moon certainly is not a dominant factor in our 
weather, it does not follow that we are justified in denying to it an 
influence of any kind. And the results of sundry investigations 
have been such as to render it prudent to regard the existence of 
some physical connection between the two as at least an open 
question. Atmospheric tides, due to the moon’s attraction, must 
exist, unless the whole theory of gravitation be wrong, and in a 
few cases they have been successfully traced in the barometrical 
records; but in general they are totally obliterated by the 
ordinary and very much larger disturbances due to other causes. 
The heating effect of the moon’s rays has been the subject of 
several careful experiments. Melloni, in 1846, started the inves- 
tigation, and since then Piazzi Smyth (on Teneriffe) and Lord 
Rosse (at Parsonstown) have endeavoured to make precise deter- 
minations, with results that place beyond doubt the fact that 
moonlight does contain a minute proportion of heat rays, mostly 
of the dark sort. More recently, Professor Langley’s experiments 
with the bolometer have confirmed that conclusion. In the face 
of such results, insignificant though they admittedly are by com- 
parison with the effects popularly attributed to lunar influence, it 
is not correct to say that science absolutely discountenances the 
notion of any connection between the moon and the weather. 
For although a barometrical fluctuation so slight as to defy most 
efforts to discover it, and a thermometrical effect, so infinitesimal 
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as to require a very elaborate as well as delicate apparatus to 
detect it, cannot in any sense be called ‘weather,’ it is not unfair 
to assume—granted the physical influence—that it may work 
upon the atmosphere in ways to which our instrumental results 
afford no clue. 

We have an example of this in the circumstance which no less 
careful an observer than Sir John Herschel remarked, ‘ without 
any knowledge of such a tendency having been observed by 
others’—the circumstance that the sky is clearer, generally 
speaking, about the time of full moon than when she is in her 
quarters. Humboldt mentions this as a fact well known to the 
pilots and seamen of Spanish America. The explanation has been 
suggested that clear nights are more conspicuous when the moon 
is full than when the stars alone diffuse their feeble glimmer, and 
that clearness in the one case is likely to arrest the attention and 
be remembered more readily than in the other. One might be 
disposed to accept the explanation did not Herschel plainly state 
the tendency to disappearance of clouds under the full moon as a 
meteorological fact; and he was too experienced an observer to be 
easily misled by an illusion of the memory. Now, both Lord Rosse’s 
experiments with the three-foot mirror, and those of Professor 
Langley with the bolometer, have proved that the lunar heat-rays 
are chiefly dark rays; and Tyndall has shown that ‘dark heat’ is 
very ready to undergo absorption. It may therefore be inferred 
that much of the heat sent to us by the moon—the quantity of 
which varies with her phase—is absorbed by the aqueous vapour 
in the higher regions of the atmosphere ; and the direct result of 
this must be to raise the temperature of the air above the clouds, 
cause increased evaporation from their surface, and so effect, in a 
certain measure, their dispersion. Again, a necessary consequence 
of the dispersion of the clouds is increased radiation from the earth’s 
surface, producing a reduction of temperature in the air near the 
ground; and Mr. Park Harrison, who discussed a series of tempe- 
rature observations made at Oxford, Greenwich, and Berlin, found 
a mean decrease of more than 2° Fahr. about the time of full 
moon. The French proverb of la lune rousse, which Louis XVIII. 
bewildered Laplace by asking him to explain, may be accounted 
for by the aid of these researches. The name of ‘red moon’ is 
applied to the moon which is full at the end of April or early in 
May, because during the clear nights which then prevail the 
tender leaves and buds are frozen and turn red; and popular 
superstition attributes this effect to the peculiar action of the 
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“red moon’s” rays. It is at least curious that the connection 
assumed in this superstition between the full moon, clear nights, 
and May frosts should be one that is suggested by independent 
scientific results. 

Apart from any question of lunar influences, however, there 
are many popular prognostics which make use of the moon merely 
as a convenient exhibitor of certain atmospheric effects—effects 
which would not be visible without the moon to show them up, 
but in the production of which that orb plays no part whatever; 
and in so far as sweeping denunciations of lunar weather proverbs 
include these, discredit is thrown on a class of useful sayings very 
unjustly. 

There is, perhaps, no better known lunar prognostic than that 
referred to in the old Scotch ballad of Sir Patrick Spens— 


O.ever alack! my master dear, 
I fear a deadly storm. 
I saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi the auld moon in her arm ; 
And if ye gang to sea, maister, 
I fear will suffer harm. 


Chambers, in ‘The Book of Days,’ says that to see ‘the old moon 
in the arms of the new one’ is reckoned a sign of fine weather— 
another curious example of how sayings get twisted; but in that 
statement he is quite wrong. The appearance is almost universally 
held to be a sign of bad weather. Two explanations have been 
offered to account for the prognostic, in each of which there is 
undoubtedly a measure of truth. When the moon appears ‘new’ 
to us, the earth would appear ‘full’ to the lunar inhabitants, if 
there were any; and what causes the dark part of the young 
moon to be dimly visible is its reflection of the brilliant earth- 
shine. The earth, however, will not always shine with equal 
brilliance even when the same amount of surface is illuminated, 
for obviously clouds reflect more light than either land or sea. 
Hence, when an unusual illumination of the night side of the 
moon is apparent, it shows that the earthshine is exceptionally 
strong, which in turn is an indication of the presence of a large 
amount of cloud in our atmosphere. Further, as a moment’s con- 
sideration will prove, the cloud area must lie to the west of us, 
the direction from which we receive most of our storms; so that 
the apparition of the old moon in the arms of the new virtually 
means that there are vast cloud-banks over the North Atlantic 
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Ocean, which in all probability are drifting up to us, and will 
before long bring us ‘dirty’ weather. I am not disposed to go so 
far as Mr. John Aitken, who, in a paper recently read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, suggested the use of the moon’s 
dark limb as an ‘outlying signal station,’ but it is satisfactory to 
know that this venerable prognostic has a sound physical basis, 
and is as worthy of respect as ever it was. The other explanation 
to which I referred is the greater ‘ visibility’ of the air which 
generally precedes rough or unsettled weather, this clearness 
allowing the ghostly disk of the old moon to loom forth in a way 
it could not do through a misty atmosphere. Though, doubtless, 
a part explanation of the phenomenon, it is not a whole one, and 
must be taken along with the other. 
The halo is an old sign of bad weather :-— 


When round the moon there is a brugh, 
The weather will be cold and rough. 


Of sixty-one lunar halos observed in the [neighbourhood of 
London, thirty-four were followed by rain within twenty-four 
hours, nineteen by rain within four days, and only eight by no 
rain at all. The cause of halos is the formation of an extremely 
attenuated form of cloud which floats in the van of all 
cyclonic disturbances. Messrs. Abercromby and Marriott, who 
made a detailed comparison between a number of popular 
weather prognostics and the actual distribution of weather as 
disclosed by synoptic charts, found the lunar halo to be a true 
sign of the approach of a ‘cyclone’ or area of depression, just as 
a clear moon indicates the presence of an anti-cyclone, or area of 
high pressure, with the likelihood of cold or frost. Similarly, a 
pale or watery moon marks the advent of a disturbance, while 
the blunting of the cusps is due to the same cause, and has the 
same significance. The variation of this last prognostic, which 
makes a sullied lower horn the sign of foul weather before the 
full, and a sullied upper horn the sign of foul weather about the 
wane, is purely fanciful. 

Just one word about that enticing object of research—as 
fascinating in its way as perpetual motion or the exact value of — 
the lunar cycle. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor says :—‘ The notion that the weather changes 
with the moon’s quarterings is still held with great vigour in 
England. That educated people to whom exact weather records 
are accessible should still find satisfaction in the fanciful lunar 
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rule, is an interesting case of intellectual survival.’ I am willing 
to be with the foremost in combating such absurdities as 
‘ Herschel’s Weather Table,’ and all theories which would assign 
to the lunar phases an immediate control of our weather; but it 
so happens that the notion Dr. Tylor condemns is one for which 
there may be some foundation. A moon’s quarter is roughly 
equivalent to a week, and Mr. Carpmael, the Director of the 
Canadian Meteorological Department, once told me that he had 
very frequently noticed a tendency in the weather to change and 
repeat itself every seven days. A similar seven-day periodicity 
has been observed in the United States. The meteorological 
conditions of a large continent, it must be remembered, are 
simpler than those of our own little islands, and hence it is possible 
that a cycle almost completely masked here might disclose itself 
there. It is not to be supposed that I am contending for a cycle 
due to the moon. I only wish to point out that there is some 
evidence of the existence of a seven-day weather period, which 
may sometimes happen to be coincident with the lunar phases ; 
and if this be really so, it is not at all wonderful that our fore- 
fathers were led to infer a connection, or that even ‘ educated 
people’ continue to put a certain amount of faith in a rule so well 
founded. 

But pre-eminently the lunar cycle is that of eighteen and a 
half years—the ancient Saros, or period of revolution of the 
lunar node. It has been traced in sundry phenomena, including 
the amount of rainfall and the recurrence of epidemic pestilences. 
The evidence, of course, is extremely shaky, though scarcely more 
so than much of that adduced in favour of the sun-spot cycle. 
The truth seems to be that in certain lines of inquiry, if an 
investigator starts with a predetermined system of any kind, 
statistics will bear him out, or can be made to bear him out. 

In closing this hasty survey of a branch of mixed knowledge 
and ignorance, science combined with superstition, I would repeat 
the observation with which I set out (and which I have now in a 
measure justified), that it is unfair to stigmatise the whole moon- 
and-the-weather theme as unworthy of serious treatment—as a 
mere surviving fragment of astrology. There is a great deal of 
nonsense in it, more nonsense than sense; and if the two must 
sink or swim together, it would be better to let the sense go than 
to preserve both. But why should they be inseparable? We 
have sifted a little grain out of much chaff before now; and there 
is this great gain in the result, that the sifted chaff is chaff, 
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obviously, demonstrably, and cannot lay claim to a spurious value 
in the eyes of the short-sighted by the admixture of a proportion 
of the valued thing. There are weather wiseacres who know that 
there is truth in some of their cherished lunar proverbs; and the 
unconditional repudiation of every saying with moon in it by men 
of science simply convinces these old fellows that the men of 
‘science do not understand what they are talking about, and makes 
them cling all the more vigorously to their ill-used beliefs. If 
we were to set about it in a different way, and to accept the 
sayings that science can sanction, and only repudiate the rest, 
we would have a better chance of success in combating this 
irrepressible error. For it is the truth in the error that makes it 
irrepressible. 
JoHN WESTWOOD OLIVER. 











The Story of the Rippling Train. 


‘7 ET’S tell ghost stories then,’ said Gladys. 

‘Aren’t you tired of them? One hears nothing else 
nowadays. And they’re all “authentic,” really vouched for, 
only you never see the person who saw or heard or felt the ghost. 
It is always somebody’s sister or cousin, or friend's friend,’ ob- 
jected young Mrs. Snowdon, another of the guests at the Quarries. 

‘I don’t know that that is quite a reasonable ground for dis- 
crediting them en masse,’ said her husband. ‘It is natural 
enough, indeed inevitable, that the principal or principals in such 
cases should be much more rarely come across than the stories 
themselves. A hundred people can repeat the story, but the 
author, or rather hero, of it, can’t be in a hundred places at once. 
You don’t disbelieve in any other statement or narrative merely 
because you have never seen the prime mover in it ?’ 

‘But I didn’t say I discredited them on that account,’ said 
Mrs. Snowdon. ‘ You take one up so, Archie. I’m not logical and 
reasonable—I don’t pretend to be. If I meant anything, it was 
that a ghost story would have a great pull over other ghost stories 
if one could see the person it happened to. One does get rather 
provoked at never coming across him or her,’ she added, a little 
petulantly. 

She was tired ; they were all rather tired, for it was the first 
evening since the party had assembled at the large country house 
known as ‘ The Quarries,’ on which there was not to be dancing, 
with the additional fatigue of ‘ten miles there and ten back 
again ;’ and three or four evenings of such doings without inter- 
mission tell, even on the young and vigorous. 

To-night, various less energetic ways of passing the evening 
had been proposed. Music, games, reading aloud, recitation— 
none had found favour in everybody’s sight, and now Gladys 
Lloyd’s proposal that they should ‘tell ghost stories,’ seemed 
likely to fall flat also. 
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For a moment or two no one answered Mrs. Snowdon’s last 
remarks, Then, somewhat to everybody’s surprise, the young 
daughter of the house turned to her mother. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, ‘don’t be vexed with me—I know you 
warned me once to be careful how I spoke of it; but wouldm’t it 
be nice if Uncle Paul would tell us his ghost story? And then, 
Mrs. Snowdon,’ she went on, ‘ you could always say you had 
heard one ghost story at or from—which should I say ?—head- 
quarters.’ 

Lady Denholme glanced round half nervously before she 
replied. 

‘Locally speaking, it would not be at head-quarters, Nina,’ 
she said. ‘The Quarries was not the scene of your uncle’s ghost 
story. But I almost think it is better not to speak about it—I 
am not sure that he would like it mentioned, and he will be 
coming ina moment. He had only a note to write.’ 

‘I do wish he would tell it to us,’ said Nina regretfully. 
‘Don’t you think, mamma, I might just run to the study and ask 
him, and if he did not like the idea he might say so to me, and 
no one would seem to know anything about it? Uncle Paul is so 
kind—I’m never afraid of asking him any favour.’ 

‘Thank you, Nina, for your good opinion of me; you see 
there is no rule without exceptions; listeners do sometimes hear 
pleasant things of themselves,’ said Mr. Marischal, as he at that 
moment came round the screen which half concealed the door- 
way. ‘What is the special favour you were thinking of asking 
me ?’ 

Nina looked rather taken aback. 

‘ How softly you opened the door, Uncle Paul,’ she said. ‘I 
would not have spoken of you if I had known you were there.’ 

‘But after all you were saying no harm,’ observed her brother 
Michael. ‘And for my part I don’t believe Uncle Paul would 
mind our asking him what we were speaking of.’ 

‘What was it ?’ asked Mr. Marischal. ‘I think, as I have 
heard so much, you may as well tell me the whole.’ 

‘It was only » began Nina, but her mother interrupted 
her. 

‘I have told Nina not to speak of it, Paul,’ she said anxiously ; 
‘but—it was only that all these young people are talking about 
ghost stories, and they want you to tell them your own strange 
experience. You must not be vexed with them.’ 

‘ Vexed,’ said Mr. Marischal; ‘not in the least.’ But for a 
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moment or two he said no more, and even pretty spoilt Mrs. 
Snowdon looked a little uneasy. 

‘You shouldn’t have persisted, Nina,’ she whispered. 

Mr. Marischal must have had unusually quick ears. He 
looked up and smiled. 

‘T really don’t mind telling you all there is to hear,’ he said. 
‘ At one time I had a sort of dislike to mentioning the story, for 
the sake of others. The details would have led to its being 
recognised—and it might have been painful. But there is no 
one now living to whom it would matter—you know,’ he added, 
turning to his sister, ‘her husband is dead, too.’ 

Lady Denholme shook her head. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I did not hear.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her brother, ‘I saw his death in the papers last 
year. He had married again, I believe. There is not now, 
therefore, any reason why I should not tell the story, if it will 
interest you,’ he went on, turning to the others. ‘And there 
is not very much to tell. Not worth making such a preamble 
about. It was—let me see—yes, it must be nearly fifteen years 
ago.’ 

‘Wait a moment, Uncle Paul,’ said Nina. ‘ Yeg, that’s all 
right, Gladys. You and I will hold each other’s hands, and pinch 
hard if we get very frightened.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Miss Lloyd replied. ‘On the whole I should 
prefer for you not to hold my hand.’ 

‘ But I won’t pinch you so as to hurt,’ said Nina, reassuringly ; 
‘and it isn’t as if we were in the dark.’ 

‘Shall I turn down the lamps?’ asked Mr. Snowdon. 

‘No, no,’ exclaimed his wife. 

‘There really is nothing frightening —scarcely even “ creepy,” 
in my story at all,’ said Mr. Marischal, half apologetically. * You 
make me feel like an impostor.’ 

‘Oh no, Uncle Paul, don’t say that. It is all my fault for 
interrupting,’ said Nina. ‘ Now go on, please. I have Gladys’s 
hand all the same,’ she added, sotto voce; ‘it’s just as well to be 
prepared.’ 

‘Well then,’ began Mr. Marischal once more, ‘it must be 
nearly fifteen years ago. And I had not seen her for fully ten 
years before that again! I was not thinking of her in the least ; 
in a sense I had really forgotten her: she had quite gone out of 
my life—that has always struck me as a very curious point in the 
story, he added parenthetically. 
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‘Won’t you tell us who “she” was,’ Uncle Paul?’ asked 
Nina, half shyly. 

‘Oh yes, I was going todoso. I am not skilled in story- 
telling, you see. She was, at the time I first knew her—at the 
only time indeed that I knew her—a very sweet and attractive 
girl, named Maud Bertram. She was very pretty—more than 
pretty, for she had remarkably regular features—her profile was 
always admired, and a tall and graceful figure. And she was a 
bright and happy creature too; that perhaps was almost her 
greatest charm. You will wonder—I see the question hovering 
on your lips, Miss Lloyd, and on yours too, Mrs. Snowdon—why if 
I admired and liked her so much I did not go further. And I 
will tell you frankly that I did not because I dared not. I had 
then no prospect of being able to marry for years to come, and I 
was not very young. I was already nearly thirty, and Maud was 
quite ten years younger. I was wise enough and old enough to 
realise the situation thoroughly, and to be on my guard.’ 

‘And Maud?’ asked Mrs. Snowdon. 

‘She was surrounded by admirers—it seemed to me then 
that it would have been insufferable conceit to have even asked 
myself if it could matter to her. It was only in the light of 
after events that the possibility of my having been mistaken 
occurred to me. And I don’t even now see that I could have 
acted otherwise——’ here Uncle Paul sighed a little. ‘We were 
the best of friends. She knew that I admired her, and she 
seemed to take a frank pleasure in its being so. I had always 
hoped that she really liked and trusted me as a friend, but no 
more. The last time I saw her was just before I started for 
Portugal, where I remained three years. When I returned to 
London Maud had been married for two years, and had gone 
straight out to India on her marriage, and except by some few 
friends who had known us both intimately I seldom heard her 
mentioned. And time passed—I cannot say I had exactly for- 
gotten her, but she was not much or often in my thoughts. I 
was a busy and much absorbed man, and life had proved a serious 
matter tome. Now and then some passing resemblance would 
recal her to my mind—once especially when I had been asked to 
look in to see the young wife of one of my cousins in her court- 
dress, something in her figure and bearing brought back Maud 
tomy memory, for it was thus, in full dress, that I had last seen 
her, and thus, perhaps unconsciously, her image had remained 
photographed on my brain. But as far as I can recollect at the 
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time when the occurrence I am going to relate to you happened, 
I had not been thinking of Maud Bertram for months. I was in 
London just then, staying with my brother, my eldest brother, 
who had been married for several years and lived in our own old 
town house in Square. It was in April, a clear spring day, 
with no fog or half-lights about, and it was not yet four o’clock in 
the afternoon—not very ghost-like circumstances, you will admit, 
I had come home early from my club—it was a sort of holiday 
time with me just then for a few weeks—intending to get some 
letters written which had been on my mind for some days, and I 
had sauntered into the library, a pleasant, fair-sized room lined 
with books, on the first-floor. Before setting to work I sat down 
for a moment or two in an easy-chair by the fire, for it was still 
cool enough weather to make a fire desirable, and began thinking 
over my letters. No thought, no shadow of a thought of my old 
friend Miss Bertram was present with me, of that I am perfectly 
certain. The door was on the same side of the room as the fire- 
place; as I sat there, half facing the fire, I also half faced the 
door. I had not shut it properly on coming in, I had only 
closed it without turning the handle, and I did not feel surprised 
when it slowly and noiselessly swung open, till it stood right out 
into the room, concealing the actual doorway from my view. You 
will perhaps understand the position better if you think of the 
door as just then acting like a screen to the doorway. From 
where I sat I could not have seen anyone entering the room till 
he or she had got beyond the door itself. I glanced up, half 
expecting to see some one come in, but there was no one; the 
door had swung open of itself. For the moment I sat on, with 
only the vague thought passing through my mind, “I must shut 
it before I begin to write.” 

‘ But suddenly I found my eyes fixing themselves on the 
carpet ; something had come within their range of vision, com- 
pelling their attention in a mechanical sort of way. What 
was it? 

‘« Smoke,” was my first idea. “ Can there be anything on fire ? ” 
But I dismissed the notion almost as soon as it suggested itself. 
The something, faint and shadowy, that came slowly rippling 
itself in as it were, beyond the dark wood of the open door, was 
yet too material for “ smoke.” My next idea was a curious one: 
“It looks like soapy water,” I said to myself; “can one of the 
housemaids have been scrubbing, and upset a pail on the stairs ? ” 
For the stair to the next floor almost faced the library door, 
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But—no, I rubbed my eyes and looked again—the soapy water 
theory gave way. The wavy something that kept gliding, 
rippling in, gradually assumed a more substantial appearance. 
It was—yes, I suddenly became convinced of it, it was ripples of 
soft silken stuff, creeping in as if in some mysterious way un- 
folded or unrolled, not jerkily or irregularly, but glidingly and 
smoothly, like little wavelets on the sea-shore. 

‘And I sat there and gazed. “ Why did you not jump up 
and look behind the door to see what it was?” you may reason-~ 
ably ask. That question I cannot answer. Why I sat still, as if 
bewitched, or under some irresistible influence, I cannot tell, but 
so it was. 

‘And it—came always rippling in, till at last it began to rise 
as it still came on, and I saw that a figure, a tall graceful woman’s 
figure, was slowly advancing, backwards of course, into the room, 
and that the waves of pale silk—a very delicate shade of pearly 
grey I think it must have been—were in fact the lower portion 
of a long court-train, the upper part of which hung in deep folds 
from the lady’s waist. She moved in—I cannot describe the 
motion, it was not like ordinary walking or stepping backwards— 
till the whole of her figure and the clear profile of her face and 
head were distinctly visible, and when at last she stopped and 
stood there full in my view just, but only just beyond the door, I 
saw—it came upon me like a flash, that she was no stranger to 
me, this mysterious visitant! I recognised, unchanged it seemed 
to me since the day, ten years ago, when I had last seen her, 
the beautiful features of Maud Bertram.’ 

Mr. Marischal stopped a moment. Nobody spoke. Then he 
went on again. 

‘I should not have said “ unchanged.” There was one great 
change in the sweet face. You remember my telling you that 
one of my girl-friend’s greatest charms was her bright sunny 
happiness—she never seemed gloomy or depressed or dissatisfied, 
seldom even pensive. But in this respect the face I sat there 
gazing at was utterly unlike Maud Bertram’s. Its expression, as 
she—or ‘ it ’—stood there looking, not towards me, but out beyond, 
as if at some one or something outside the doorway, was of the 
profoundest sadness. Anything so sad I have never seen in a 
human face, and [ trust I never may. But I sat on, as motionless 
almost as she, gazing at her fixedly, with no desire, no power per- 
haps, to move or approach more nearly to the phantom. I was 
not in the least frightened. I knew it was a phantom, but 
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I felt paralysed and as if I myself had somehow got outside of 
ordinary conditions. And there I sat—staring at Maud, and 
there she stood, gazing before her with that terrible, unspeakable 
sadness in her face, which, even though I felt no fear, seemed to 
freeze me with a kind of unutterable pity. 

‘I don’t know how long I had sat thus, or how long I might 
have continued to sit there, almost as if in a trance, when sud- 
denly I heard the front-door bell ring. It seemed to awaken me. 
I started up and glanced round, half-expecting that I should find 
the vision dispelled. But no; she was still there, and I sank 
back into my seat just as I heard my brother coming quickly 
upstairs. He came towards the library, and seeing the door wide 
open walked in, and J, still gazing, saw his figure pass through 
that of the woman in the doorway as you may walk through a 
wreath of mist or smoke—only, don’t misunderstand me, the 
figure of Maud till that moment had had nothing unsubstantial 
about it. She had looked to me, as she stood there, literally and 
exactly like a living woman—the shade of her dress, the colour 
of her hair, the few ornaments she wore, all were as defined and 
clear as yours, Nina, at the present moment, and remained so, 
or perhaps became so again as soon as my brother was well within 
the room. He came forward, addressing me by name, but I 
answered him in a whisper, begging him to be silent and to sit 
down on the seat opposite me for a moment or two. He did so, 
though he was taken aback by my strange manner, for I still kept 
my eyes fixed on the door. I had a queer consciousness that if 
I looked away it would fade, and I wanted to keep cool and see 
what would happen. I asked Herbert in a low voice if he saw 
nothing, but though he mechanically followed the direction of my 
eyes, he shook his head in bewilderment. And for a moment or two 
he remained thus. Then I began to notice that the figure was grow- 
ing less clear, as if it were receding, yet without growing smaller 
to the sight ; it grew fainter and vaguer, the colours grew hazy. 
I rubbed my eyes once or twice with a half idea that my long 
watching was making them misty, but it was not so. My eyes 
were not at fault—slowly but surely Maud Bertram, or her ghost, 
melted away, till all trace of her had gone. I saw again the 
familiar pattern of the carpet where she had stood and the objects 
of the room that had been hidden by her draperies—all again 
in the most commonplace way: but she was gone, quite gone. 

‘Then Herbert, seeing me relax my intense gaze, began to 
question me, I told him exactly what I have told you. He 
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answered, as every common-sensible person of course would, that 
it was strange, but that such things did happen sometimes, and 
were classed by the wise under the head of “ optical delusions.” 
I was not well, perhaps, he suggested. Been overworking? Had 
I not better see a doctor? But I shook my head. I was quite 
well, and I said so. And perhaps he was right, it might be an 
optical delusion only. I had never had any experience of such 
things. 

‘“ All the same,” I said, “I shall mark down the date.” 

‘Herbert laughed and said that was what people always did in 
such cases. If he knew where Mrs. - then was, he would 
write to her, just for the fun of the thing, and ask her to be so 
good as to look up in her diary, if she kept one, and let us know 
what she had been doing on that particular day—“the 6th of 
April, isn’t it?” he said—when I would have it her wraith had 
paid me a visit. I let him talk. It seemed to remove the 
strange, painful impression—painful tecause of that terrible sad- 
ness in the sweet face. But we neither of us knew where she 
was, we scarcely remembered her married name! And so there 
was nothing to be done—except, what I did at once in spite of 
Herbert’s rallying—to mark down the day and hour with scrupu- 
lous exactness in my diary. 





‘Time passed. I had not forgotten my strange experience, 
but of course the impression of it lessened by degrees till it 
seemed more like a curious dream than anything more real, when 
one day I did hear of poor Maud again. “ Poor” Maud I cannot 
help calling her. I heard of her indirectly, and probably, but for 
the sadness of her story, I should never have heard it at all. It 
was a friend of her husband’s family who had mentioned the cir- 
cumstances in the hearing of a friend of mine, and one day some- 
thing brought round the conversation to old times, and he 
startled me by suddenly inquiring if I remembered Maud 

3ertram. I said, of course, I did. Did he know anything of 
her? And then he told me. 

‘She was dead—she had died some months ago after a long 
and trying illness, the result of a terrible accident. She had 
caught fire one evening when dressed for some grand entertain- 
ment or other, and though her injuries did not seem likely to be 
fatal at the time, she had never recovered the shock. 

*« She was so pretty,” my friend said, “ and one of the saddest 
parts of it was that I hear she was terrifically disfigured, and she 
took this most sadly to heart. The right side of her face was 
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utterly ruined, and the sight of the right eye lost, though, strange 
to say, the left side entirely escaped, and seeing her in profile one 
would have had no notion of what had happened. Was it not 
sad? She was such a sweet bright creature.” 

‘I did not tell him my story, for I did not want it chattered 
about, but a strange sort of shiver ran through me at his words. 
It was the left side of her face only that the wraith of my poor 
friend had allowed me to see.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Paul!’ exclaimed Nina. 

‘ And—as to the dates ?’ inquired Mr. Snowdon. 

‘I never knew the exact date of the accident,’ said Mr. 
Marischal, ‘ but that of her death was fuily six months after I had 
seen her. And in my own mind, I have never made any doubt 
that it was at, or about, probably a short time after, the accident 
that she came to me. It seemed a kind of appeal for sympathy— 
and—a farewell also, poor child.’ 

They all sat silent for some little time, and then Mr. Marischal 
got up and went off to his own quarters, saying something vaguely 
about seeing if his letters had gone. 

‘What a touching story,’ said Gladys Lloyd. ‘I am afraid, 
after all, it has been more painful than he realised for Mr. Mari- 
schal to tell it. Did you know anything of Maud’s husband, 
dear Lady Denholme? Was he kind to her? Was she happy ?’ 

‘We never heard much about her married life,’ her hostess 
replied. ‘ But I have no reason to think she was unhappy. Her 
husband married again two or three years after her death, but 
that says nothing.’ 

*‘N—no,’ said Nina. ‘ All the same, mamma, I am sure she 
really did love Uncle Paul very much—much more than he had 
any idea of. Poor Maud!’ 

‘ And he has never married,’ added Gladys. 

‘No,’ said Lady Denholme; ‘but there have been many prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of his doing so. He has had a most 
absorbingly busy life, and now that he is more at leisure he feels 
himself too old to form new ties.’ 

‘But,’ persisted Nina, ‘if he had had any idea at the time, 
that Maud cared for him so ?’ 

‘Ah well,’ Lady Denholme allowed, ‘in that case, in spite 
of the practical difficulties, things would probably have been 
different.’ 

And again Nina repeated softly, 

‘Poor Maud!’ 


Louisa MoLEsSworRTH. 
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Mr. R. L. Stevenson as a Poet. 


A PRETTY little anthology might be made of poems by 
distinguished writers who never for a moment professed to 
be poets, and who only ‘swept, with hurried hand, the strings’ 
when they thought nobody was listening. The elegant technical 
people of the eighteenth century, who never liked to be too 
abstruse to seem polite, would contribute a great many of these 
flowers that were born to bloom unseen. It is not everybody who 
is aware that the majestic Sir William Blackstone was ‘ guilty,’ as 
people put it, of a set of one hundred octosyllabic verses which 
would do credit to any laurelled master on Parnassus. We might, 
indeed, open our little volume with The Lawyer’s Farewell to his 
Muse. Then, of course, there would be Bishop Berkeley’s unique 
poem, *‘ Westward the course of Empire takes its way ;’ and Oldys, 
the antiquary, would spare us his ‘ Busy, curious, thirsty fly.’ We 
should appeal to Burton for the prefatory verses in the Anatomy 
of Melancholy, and to Bacon for ‘ The World’s a Bubble.’ If we 
had any finger in that anthology, Smollett’s ‘Ode to Leven 
Water’ should by no means be omitted. It would be a false 
pride that would reject Holcroft’s ‘ Gaffer Gray’ or Sydney Smith’s 
‘ Receipt for a Salad,’ which latter Herrick might have been glad 
to sign. Hume’s solitary poem should be printed by itself, or 
with some of Carlyle’s lyrics, in an appendix, as an awful warning. 
As we come down to recent times the task of editing our anthology 
would grow difficult. In our day the prose writers have either 
been coy or copious with their verses. If Professor Tyndall has 
never essayed the Lydian measure it is very surprising, but we 
have not yet been admitted to hear his shell ; nor has Mr. Walter 
Besant, to the best of our belief, published an ode to anything. 

“Let the shades of Berkeley and Smollett administer reproof. 
Until quite lately, however, we should have been contented to 
close our selection with ‘The bed was made, the room was fit,’ 
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from Travels with a Donkey. But Mr. Stevenson is now ineligible 
—he has published books of poems. 

That this departure is not quite a new one might be surmised 
by any one who has followed closely the publications of the essayist 
and novelist whom a better man than I am has just called ‘ the 
most exquisite and original of our day.’ Though Mr. Stevenson’s 
prose volumes are more than twelve in number, and though he 
had been thought of essentially as a prose writer, the ivory 
shoulder of the lyre has peeped out now and then. I do not 
refer to his early collections of verse, to Not J, and other Poems, 
to Moral Emblems, and to The Graver and the Pen. (I mention 
these scarce publications of the Davos press in the hope of rousing 
wicked passions in the breasts of other collectors, since my 
own set of them is complete.) These volumes were decidedly 
occult. Aman might build upon them a reputation as a sage, but 
hardly as a poet. Their stern morality came well from one 
whose mother’s milk has been the Shorter Catechism; they are 
books which no one can read and not be the better for; but as 
mere verse, they leave something to be desired. Non ragionam 
di lor, ma guarda, if you happen to be lucky enough to possess 
them, e passa. Where the careful reader has perceived that Mr. 
Stevenson was likely to become openly a poet has been in snatches 
of verse published here and there in periodicals, and of a quality 
too good to be neglected. Nevertheless the publication of A 
Child’s Garden of Verses (Longmans, 1885) was something of a 
surprise, and perhaps the new book of grown-up poems, Under- 
woods (Chatto and Windus, 1887) is more surprising still. There 
is no doubt about it any longer. Mr. Stevenson is a candidate 
for the bays. 

The Child’s Garden of Verses has now been published long 
enough to enable us to make a calm consideration of its merits. 
When it was fresh, opinion was divided, as it always is about a 
new strong thing, between those who, in Mr. Longfellow’s phrase 
about the little girl, think it very, very good, and those who think 
it is horrid. After reading the new book, the Underwoods, we 
come back to A Child’s Garden with a clearer sense of the writer’s 
intention, and a wider experience of his poetical outlook upon 
life. The later book helps us to comprehend the former; there 
is the same sincerity, the same buoyant simplicity, the same 
curiously candid and confidential attitude of mind. If any one 
doubted that Mr. Stevenson was putting his own childish memo- 
ries into verse in the first book, all doubt must cease in reading 
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the second book, where the experiences, although those of an 
adult, have exactly the same convincing air of candour. The 
first thing which struck the reader of A Child’s Garden was the 
extraordinary clearness and precision with which the immature 
fancies of eager childhood were reproduced in it. People whose 
own childish memories had become very vague, and whose recollec- 
tions of their games and dreams were hazy in the extreme, asked 
themselves how far this poet’s visions were inspired by real 
memory and how far by invention. The new book sets that 
question at rest ; the same hand that gave us— 


My bed is like a little boat ; 

Nurse helps me in when I embark ; 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat, 

And starts me in the dark ; 


and the even more delicious— 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest-track 
Away behind the sofa-back,— 


now gives us pictures like the following :— 


My house, I say. But hark to the sunny doves, 
That make my roof the arena of their loves, 
That gyre about the gable all day long 

And fill the chimneys with their murmurous song : 
Our house, they say ; and mine, the cat declares, 
And spreads his golden fleece upon the chairs ; 
And mine the dog, and rises stiff with wrath 

If any alien foot profane the path. 

So, too, the buck that trimmed my terraces, 
Our whilome gardener, called the garden his ; 
Who now, deposed, surveys my plain abode 
And his late kingdom, only from the road. 


We now perceive that it is not invention, but memory of an 
extraordinarily vivid kind, patiently directed to little things, 
and charged with imagination ; and we turn back with increased 
interest to A Child’s Garden, assured that it gives us a unique 
thing, a transcript of that child-mind which we have all possessed 
and enjoyed, but of which no one, except Mr. Stevenson, seems 
to have carried away a photograph. Long ago, in one of the very 
earliest, if I remember right, of those essays by R. L. S. for 


which we used so eagerly to watch the Cornhill Magazine in 
VOL. X. NO. LX. 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen’s time, in the paper called ‘ Child’s Play,’ this 
retention of what is wiped off from the memories of the rest of 
us was clearly displayed. Out of this rarely suggestive essay I 
will quote a few lines, which might have been printed as an intro- 
duction to A Child’s Garden :— 


In the child’s world of dim sensation, play is all in all, ‘ Making 
believe’ is the gist of his whole life, and he cannot so much as take a 
walk except in character. I could not learn my alphabet without some 
suitable mise-en-scéne, and had to act a business-man in an office before 
I could sit down to my book. . . . I remember, as though it were yes- 
terday, the expansion of spirit, the dignity and self-reliance, that came 
with a pair of mustachios in burnt cork, even when there was none to 
see. Children are even content to forego what we call the realities, 
and prefer the shadow to the substance. When they might be speak- 
ing intelligently together, they chatter gibberish by the hour, and are 
quite happy because they are making believe to speak French. 


Probably all will admit the truth of this statement of infant 
fancy, when it is presented to them in this way. But how many 
of us, in perfect sincerity, not relying upon legends of the nursery, 
not refreshed by the study of cur own children’s ‘ make-believe,’ 
can say that we clearly recollect the method of it? We shall find 
that our memories are like a breath upon the glass, like the shape 
of a broken wave. Nothing is so hopelessly lost, so utterly 
volatile, as the fancies of our childhood. But Mr. Stevenson, 
alone amongst us all, appears to have kept daguerreotypes of the 
whole series of his childish sensations. Except the late Mrs. 
Ewing he seems to be without a rival in this branch of memory 
as applied to literature. 

The various attitudes of literary persons to the child are very 
interesting. There are, for instance, poets like Victor Hugo and 
Mr. Swinburne who come to admire, who stay to adore, and who 
do not disdain to throw their purple over any humble article of 
nursery use. They are so magnificent in their address to infancy, 
they say so many brilliant and unexpected things, that the 
mother is almost as much dazzled as she is gratified. We stand 
round, with our hats off, and admire the poet as much as he 
admires the child; but we experience no regret when he presently 
turns away to a discussion of grown-up things. We have an ill- 
defined notion that he reconnoitres infancy from the outside, and 
has not taken the pains to reach the secret mind of childhood. It 
is to be noted, and this is a suspicious circumstance, that Mr. 
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Swinburne and Victor Hugo like the child better the younger 
it is, 
What likeness may define, and stray not 
From truth’s exactest way, 
A baby’s beauty? Love can say not, 
What likeness may, 


This is charming; but the address is to the mother, is to the 
grown-up reflective person. To the real student of child-life the 
baby contains possibilities, but is at present an uninteresting chry- 
salis. It cannot carry a gun through the forest, behind the sofa- 
back; it is hardly so useful as a cushion to represent a passenger 
in a railway-train of inverted chairs. Still more remote than the 
dithyrambic poets are those writers about children—and they are 
legion—who have ever the eye fixed upon morality, and carry the 
didactic tongue thrust in the cheek of fable. The late Charles 
Kingsley, who might have made so perfect a book of his Water- 
Babies, sins notoriously in this respect. The moment a wise 
child perceives the presence of allegory, or moral instruction, all 
the charm of a book is gone. Parable is the very antipodes of 
childish ‘ make-believe,’ into which the element of ulterior motive 
or secondary moral meaning never enters for an instant. The 
secret of the charm of Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature, which 
were the fairest food given to very young minds in my day, was 
that the fortunate child never discovered that they were parables 
at all. I, for one, used to read and re-read them as realistic 
statements of fact, the necessity of pointing a moral merely having 
driven the amiable author to the making of her story alittle more 
fantastic, and therefore more welcome, than it would otherwise be. 
It was explained to me one hapless day that the parables were of 
a nature to instil nice principles into the mind; and from that 
moment Mrs, Gatty became a broken idol. Lewis Carroll owed 
his great and deserved success to his suppleness in bending his 
fancy to the conditions of a mind that is dreaming. It has 
never seemed to me that the Adventures in Wonderland were 
specially childish ; dreams are much the same, whether a child or 
a man is passive under them, and it is a fact that Lewis Carroll 
appeals just as keenly to adults as to children. In Edward Lear’s 
rhymes and ballads the love of grotesque nonsense in the grown- 
up child is mainly appealed to; and these are certainly appre- 
ciated more by parents than by children. It would be easy, by 
multiplying examples, to drive home my contention that only two 
out of the very numerous authors who have written successfully 
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on or for children have shown a clear recollection of the mind of 
healthy childhood itself. Many authors have achieved brilliant 
success in describing children, in verbally caressing them, in 
amusing, in instructing them ; but only two, Mrs. Ewing in prose, 
and Mr. Stevenson in verse, have sat down with them without 
disturbing their fancies, and have looked into the world of ‘ make- 
believe’ with the children’s own eyes. If Victor Hugo should 
visit the nursery, every head of hair ought to be brushed, every 
pinafore be clean, and nurse must certainly be present, as well as 
mamma. But Mrs, Ewing or Mr. Stevenson might lead a long 
romp in the attic when nurse was out shopping, and not a child 
in the house should know that a grown-up person had been there. 
There are at least a dozen pieces in the Child’s Garden which 
might be quoted to show what ismeant. ‘The Lamplighter’ will 
serve our purpose as well as any other :— 


My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky ; 

It’s time to take the window to see Learie going by ; 

For every night at tea-time, and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m to do, 

O Learie, I’ll go round at night and light the lamps with you ! 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Learie stops to light it as he lights so many more; 
And O! before you hurry by with ladder and with light, 
O Learie, see a little child, and nod to him to-night. 


In publishing this autumn a second volume, this time of grown- 
up verses, Mr. Stevenson has ventured on a bolder experiment. 
His Underwoods, with its title openly borrowed from Ben Jonson, 
is an easy book to appreciate and enjoy, but not to review. In 
many respects it is plainly the work of the same fancy that 
described the Country of Counterpane and the Land of Story- 
books, but it has grown a little sadder, and a great deal older. 
There is the same delicate sincerity, the same candour and sim- 
plicity, the same artless dependence on the good faith of the 
public. The ordinary themes of the poets are untouched; there 
is not one piece from cover to cover which deals with the passion 
of love. The book is occupied with friendship, with nature, with 
the honourable instincts of man’s moral machinery. Above all, it 
enters with great minuteness, and in a very confidential spirit, 
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into the theories and moods of the writer himself. It will be to 
many readers a revelation of the every-day life of an author whose 
impersonal writings have given them so much and so varied 
pleasure. Not a dozen ordinary interviewers could have extracted 
so much of the character of the man himself as he gives us in 
these one hundred and twenty pages. 

The question of admitting the personal element into litera- 
ture is one which is not very clearly understood. People try to 
make rules about it, and say that an author may describe his 
study, but not his dining-room, and his wife, but not her cousin, 
The fact is that no rules can possibly be laid down in a matter 
which is one of individual sympathy. The discussion whether 
a writer may speak of himself or no is utterly vain until we are 
informed in what voice he has the habit of speaking. It is all 
a question which depends on the timbre of the literary voice. As 
in life there are persons whose sweetness of utterance is such 
that we love to have them warbling at our side, no matter on 
what subject they speak, and others to whom we have scarcely 
patience to listen if they want to tell us that we have inherited 
a fortune, so it is in literature. Except that little class of stoic 
critics who like to take their books in vacwo, most of us prefer to 
know something about the authors we read. But whether we 
like them to tell it us themselves, or no, depends entirely on the 
voice; Thackeray and Fielding are never confidential enough to 
satisfy us; Dickens and Smollett set our teeth on edge directly 
they start upon a career of confidential expansion; and this has 
nothing to do with any preference for Tom Jones over Peregrine 
Pickle. There is no doubt that Mr. Stevenson is one of those 
writers the sound of whose personal voices is pleasing to the 
public, and there must be hundreds of his admirers who will not 
miss one word of ‘Toa Gardener’ or ‘The Mirror Speaks,’ and 
who will puzzle out each of the intimate addresses to his private 
friends with complete satisfaction. 

The present writer is one of those who are most under the 
spell. For me Mr. Stevenson may speak for ever, and chronicle 
at full length all his uncles and his cousins and his nurses. But 
I think if it were my privilege to serve him in the capacity of 
Moliére’s old woman, or to be what a friend of mine would call his 
‘foolometer,’ I should pluck up courage to represent to him that 
this thing can be overdone. I openly avow myself an enthusiast, 
yet even I shrink before the confidential character of the prose 
inscription to Underwoods. This volume is dedicated, if you 
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please, to eleven physicians, and it is strange that one so all 
compact of humour as Mr. Stevenson should not have noticed how 
funny it is to think of an author seated affably in an armchair, 
simultaneously summoning by name eleven physicians to take a few 
words of praise each, and a copy of this little book. The objec- 
tive side of Mr. Stevenson’s mind is very rich and full, and he 
has no need to retire too obstinately upon the subjective. Yet I 
know not that anything he has written in verse is more worthily 
dignified than the following little personal fragment, in which he 
refers, of course, to the grandfather who died a few weeks before 
his birth, and to the father whom he has just conducted to the 
grave, both heroic builders of lighthouses :— 


Say not of me that weakly I declined 

The labours of my sires, and fled the sea, 
The towers we founded and the lamps we lit, 
To play at home with paper like a child. 

But rather say: In the afternoon of time 

A strenuous family dusted from its hands 
The sand of granite, and beholding far 
Along the sounding coast its pyramids 

And tall memorials catch the dying sun, 
Smiled well content, and to this childish task 
Around the fire addressed its evening hours. 


This is a particularly happy specimen of Mr. Stevenson’s blank 
verse, in which metre, as a rule, he does not show to advantage. 
It is not that his verses are ever lame or faulty, for in the technical 
portion of the art he seldom fails, but that his rhymeless iambics 
remind the ear too much now of Tennyson, now of Keats. He is, 
on the contrary, exceedingly happy and very much himself in that 
metre of eight or seven syllables, with couplet-rhymes, which 
served so well the first poets who broke away from heroic verse, 
such as Swift and Lady Winchilsea, Green and Dyer. If he must 
be affiliated to any school of poets it is to these, who hold the first 
outworks between the old classical camp and the invading army 
of romance, to whom I should ally him. Martial is with those 
octosyllabists of Queen Anne, and to Martial might well have 
been assigned, had they been in old Latin, the delicately homely 
lines, ‘To a Gardener.’ How felicitous is this quatrain about the 
onion— 

Let first the onion flourish there, 
Rose among roots, the maiden fair, 
Wine-scented and poetic soul 
Of the capacious salad-bowl 
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or this, in more irregular measure, and enfolding a loftier fancy— 


Sing clearlier, Muse, or evermore be still, 
Sing truer, or no longer sing! 
No more the voice of melancholy Jacques 
To make a weeping echo in the hill ; 

sut as the boy, the pirate of the spring, 
From the green elm a living linnet takes, 
One natural verse recapture—then be still. 


It would be arrogant in the extreme to decide whether or no 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s poems will be read in the future. They 
are, however, so full of character, so redolent of his own fascinating 
temperament, that it is not too bold to suppose that so long as 
his prose is appreciated those who love that will turn to this, 
There have been prose writers whose verse has not lacked ac- 
complishment or merit, but has been so far from interpreting 
their prose that it rather disturbed its effect and weakened its 
influence, Cowley is an example of this, whose ingenious and 
dryly intellectual poetry positively terrifies the reader away from 
his eminently suave and human essays. Neither of Mr. Stevenson’s 
volumes of poetry will thus disturb his prose. Opinions may be 
divided as to their positive value, but no one will doubt that the 
same characteristics are displayed in the poems, the same suspicion 
of ‘ the abhorred pedantic sanhedrim,’ the same fulness of life and 
tenderness of hope, the same bright felicity of epithet as in the 
essays and romances. The belief, however, may be expressed 
without fear of contradiction that Mr. Stevenson’s fame will rest 
mainly upon his verse and not upon his prose, only in that dim 
future when Mr. Matthew Arnold’s prophecy shall be fulfilled and 
Shelley’s letters shall be preferred to his lyrical poems. It is 
saying a great deal to acknowledge that the author of Kidnapped 
is scarcely less readable in verse than he is in prose. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 
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In Mammoth Cave. 


{OME idea of the impression which Mammoth Cave makes upon 
S the senses, irrespective even of sight, may be had from the 
fact that blind people go there to see it, and are greatly struck with 
it. Iwas assured that this is a fact. The blind seem as much 
impressed by it as those who have their sight. When the guide 
pauses at the more interesting point or lights the scene up with a 
great torch, or with Bengal lights, and points out the more striking 
features, the blind exclaim, ‘ How wonderful! how beautiful!’ They 
can feel it if they cannot see it. They get some idea of the spacious- 
ness when words are uttered. The voice goes forth in these colossal 
chambers like a bird. When no word is spoken, the silence is of a 
kind never experienced on the surface of the earth, it is so profound 
and abysmal. This, and the absolute darkness, toa person with eyes 
makes him feel as if he was face to face with the primordial nothing- 
ness. The objective universe is gone ; only the subjective remains ; 
the sense of hearing is inverted, and reports only the murmurs from 
within. The blind miss much, but much remains to them. The 
great cave is not merely a spectacle to the eye; it is a wonder to 
the ear, a strangeness to the smell and to the touch. The body 
feels the presence of unusual conditions through every pore. 

For my part my thoughts took a decidedly sepulchral turn; I 
thought of my dead and of all the dead of the earth, and said to 
myself the darkness and the silence of their last resting-place is 
like this ; to this we must all come at last. No vicissitudes of earth, 
no changes of seasons, no sound of storm or thunder penetrate here ; 
winter and summer, day and night, peace or war, it is all one; a 
world beyond the reach of change, because beyond the reach of life. 
What peace, what repose, what desolation! ‘The marks and relics 
of the Indian, which disappear so quickly from the light of day 
above, are here beyond the reach of natural change. The imprint of 
his moccasin in the dust might remain undisturbed for a thousand 
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years. At one point the guide reaches his arm beneath the rocks 
that strew the floor and pulls out the burnt ends of canes used, 
when probably filled with oil or grease, by the natives, to light 
their way into the cave doubtless centuries ago. 

Here in the loose soil are ruts worn by cart wheels in 1812 
when, during the war with Great Britain, the earth was leached 
to make saltpetre. The guide kicks corn cobs out of the dust 
where the oxen were fed at noon, and they look nearly as fresh as 
ever they did. In those frail corn cobs and in those wheel tracks, 
as if the carts had but just gone along, one seemed to come very 
near to the youth of the century, almost to overtake it. 

At a point in one of the great avenues, if you stop and listen 
you hear a slow solemn ticking like a great clock in a deserted 
hall ; you hear the slight echo as it fathoms and sets off the silence. 
It is called the clock, and is caused by a single large drop of water 
falling every second intoa little pool. A ghostly kind of clock there 
in the darkness that is never wound up, and that never runs down. 
It seemed like a mockery where time is not, and change does not 
come—the clock of the dead. This sombre and mortuary cast of 
one’s thoughts seems so natural in the great cave, that I could well 
understand the emotions of a lady who visited the cave with a party 
a few days before I was there. She went forward very reluctantly 
from the first ; the silence and the darkness of the huge mausoleum 
evidently impressed her imagination, so that when she got to the 
spot where the guide points out the ‘ Giant’s Coffin,’ a huge fallen 
rock which in the dim light takes exactly the form of an enormous 
coffin, her fear quite overcame her, and she begged piteously to be 
taken back. Timid, highly imaginative people, especially women, 
are quite sure to have a sense of fear in this strange underground 
world. The guide told me of a lady in one of the parties he was 
conducting through, who wanted to linger behind a little all alone ; 
he suffered her to do so, but presently heard a piercing scream. 
Rushing back, he found her lying prone upon the ground in a dead 
faint. She had accidentally put out her lamp, and was so appalled 
by the darkness that instantly closed around her that she swooned 
at once, 

Sometimes it seemed to me as if I was threading the streets 
of some buried city of the fore-world. With your little lantern in 
your hand you follow your guide through those endless and silent 
avenues, catching glimpses on either hand of what appears to be 
some strange antique architecture, the hoary and crumbling walls 
rising high up into the darkness. Now we turn a sharp corner, or 
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turn down a street which crosses our course at right angles; now 
we come out into a great circle, or spacious court, which the 
guide lights up with a quick-paper torch, or a coloured chemical 
light. There are streets above you and streets below you. As 
this was a city where day never entered, no provision for light 
needed to be made, and it is built one layer above another to the 
number of four or five, or on the plan of an enormous ant hill, 
the lowest avenues being several hundred feet beneath the upper- 
most. The main avenue leading in from the entrance is called 
Broadway ; and if Broadway, New York, was arched over and 
reduced to utter darkness and silence, and its roadway blocked 
with mounds of earth and fragments of rock, it would, perhaps, 
only lack that grey, cosmic, elemental look to make it resemble 
this. A mile or so from the entrance we pass a couple of rude stone 
houses, built forty or more years ago by some consumptives, who 
hoped to prolong their lives by a residence in this pure, antiseptic 
air. Five months they lived here, poor creatures, a half-dozen 
of them, without ever going forth into the world oflight. But the 
long entombment did not arrest the disease; the mountain did 
not draw the virus out, but seemed to draw the strength and 
vitality out, so that when the victims did go forth into the light 
and air, bleached as white as chalk, they succumbed at once, and 
nearly all died before they could reach the hotel, a few hundred 
yards away. 

Probably the prettiest thing they have to show you in Mammoth 
Cave is the Star Chamber. This seems to have made an impres- 
sion upon Emerson when he visited the cave, for he mentions it in 
one of his essays, ‘ Illusions.’ The guide takes your lantern from 
you and leaves you seated upon a bench by the wayside, in the 
profound cosmic darkness. He retreats down a side alley that 
seems to go down to a lower level, and at a certain point shades 
his lamp with his hat,so that the light falls upon the ceiling over 
your head. You look up, and the first thought is that there is an 
opening just there that permits you to look forth upon the midnight 
skies. You see the darker horizon line where the sky ends and the 
mountains begin. The sky is blue-black and is thickly studded 
with stars—rather small stars, but apparently genuine. At one 
point along luminous streak simulates exactly the form and effect 
of acomet. As you gaze, the guide slowly moves his hat, and a 
black cloud gradually creeps over the sky, and all is blackness 
again. Then you hear footsteps retreating and dying away in the 
distance. Presently all is still, save the ringing in your own ears. 
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Then after a few moments, during which you have sat in a silence 
like that of the interstellar spaces, you hear over your left shoulder a 
distant flapping of wings, followed by the crowing of a cock. You 
turn your head in that direction and behold a faint dawn breaking 
on the horizon. It slowly increases till you hear footsteps approach- 
ing, and your dusky companion, playing the part of Apollo with 
lamp in hand, ushers in the light of day. It is rather theatrical, 
but a very pleasant diversion nevertheless. 

Another surprise was when we paused at a certain point and 
the guide asked me to shout or call inaloud voice. I did so with- 
out any unusual effect following. Then he spoke in a very deep 
bass, and instantly the rocks all about and beneath us became like 
the strings of an wolian harp. They seemed transformed as if by 
enchantment. Then I tried, but did not strike the right key; 
the rocks were dumb. I tried again, but got no response ; flat 
and dead the sounds came back as if in mockery; then I struck a 
deeper bass, the chord was hit, and the solid walls seemed to become 
as thin and frail as a drum-head or as the frame of aviolin. They 
fairly seemed to dance about us, and to recede away from us. Such 
wild, sweet music I had never before heard rocks discourse. Ah, 
the magic of the right key! ‘Why leap ye, ye high hills?’ 
Why, but that they had been spoken to in the right voice! Is 
not the whole secret of life to pitch our voices in the right key ? 
Responses come from the very rocks when we do so, I thought 
of the lines of our poet of Democracy :— 


Surely, whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or her I shall 
follow, 


As the water follows the moon, silently, with fluid steps, anywhere 
around the globe. 


Where we were standing was upon an arch over an avenue 
which crossed our course beneath us. The reverberations on Echo 
River, a point I did not reach, can hardly be more surprising, though 
they are described as wonderful. 

There are four or five levels in the cave, and a series of avenues 
upon each. The lowest is some two hundred and fifty feet below 
the entrance. Here the stream which has done all this carving and 
tunnelling has got to the end of itstether. It is here ona level with 
Green River in the valley below, and flows directly into it. I say 
the end of its tether, though if Green River cuts its valley deeper, 
the stream will of course follow suit. The bed of the river has 
probably, at successive periods, been on a level with each series 
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of avenues of the cave. The stream is now doubtless but a mere 
fraction of its former self. Indeed, every feature of the cave attests 
the greater volume and activity of the forces which carved it in 
the earlier geologic ages. The waters have worn the rock as if it 
were but ice. The domes and pits are carved and fluted in pre- 
cisely the way dripping water flutes snow or ice. The rainfall 
must have been enormous in those early days, and it must have 
had a much stronger and sharper tooth of carbonic acid gas than 
now. It has carved out enormous pits with perpendicular sides, 
two or three hundred feet deep. Gori’s Dome I remember par- 
ticularly. You put your head through an irregularly shaped 
window in the wall at the side of one of the avenues and there is 
this huge shaft or well, starting from some higher level and going 
down two hundred feet below you. There must have been such 
wells in the old glaciers, worn by a rill of water slowly eating its way 
down. It was probably ten feet across, still moist and dripping. 
The guide threw down a lighted torch, and it fell and fell till I had 
to crane my neck far out to see it finally reach the bottom. Some 
of these pits are simply appalling, and where the way is narrow 
have been covered over to prevent accidents. 

No part of Mammoth Cave was to me more impressive than its 
entrance, probably because here its gigantic proportions are first 
revealed to you, and can be clearly seen. That strange colossal 
underworld here looks out into the light of day, and comes in con- 
trast with familiar scenes and objects. When you are fairly in the 
cave, you cannot see it; that is, with your above-ground eyes ; you 
walk along by the dim light of your lamp as in a huge wood at 
night; when the guide lights up the more interesting portions with 
his torches and coloured lights, the effect is weird and spectral ; it 
seems like a dream; it is an unfamiliar world; you hardly know 
whether this is the emotion of grandeur which you experience, 
or of mere strangeness. If you could have the light of day in 
there, you would come to your senses, and could test the reality 
of your impressions. At the entrance you have the light of day, 
and you look fairly in the face of this underground monster, yea, 
into his open mouth, which has a span of fifty feet or more,and down 
into his contracting throat, where a man can barely stand upright, 
and where the light fades and darkness begins. As you come 
down the hill through the woods from the hotel, you see no sign 
of the cave, till you emerge into a small opening where the grass 
grows and the sunshine falls, when you turn slightly to the right, 
and there at your feet yawns this terrible pit; and you feel indeed 
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as if the mountain had opened its mouth and was lying in wait 
to swallow you down, as a whale might swallowa shrimp. I never 
grew tired of sitting or standing here by this entrance and gazing 
into it. It had for me something of the same fascination that the 
displays of the huge elemental forces of nature have, as seen in 
thunder-storms, or in a roaring ocean surf. Two pheebe birds 
had their nests in little niches of the rocks, and delicate ferns and 
wild flowers fringed the edges. 

Another very interesting feature to me was the behaviour of 
the cool air which welled up out of the mouth of the cave. It 
simulated exactly a fountain of water. It rose up toa certain level, 
or until it filled the depression immediately about the mouth of 
the cave, and then, flowing over at the lowest point, ran down the 
hill towards Green River, along a little watercourse, exactly as if 
it had been a liquid. I amused myself by wading down into it as 
into a fountain. The air above was muggy and hot, the thermo- 
meter standing at about eighty-six degrees, and this cooler air of 
the cave, which was at a temperature of about fifty-two degrees, 
was separated in the little pool or lakelet which is formed from the 
hotter air above it by a perfectly horizontal line. As I stepped 
down into it I could feel it close over my feet; then it was at my 
knees, then I was immersed to my hips, then to my waist, then I 
stood neck-deep in it, my body almost chilled while my face and 
head were bathed by a sultry, oppressive air. Where the two 
bodies of air came into contact, a slight film of vapour was formed by 
condensation; I would wade in till I could look under this as under 
a ceiling. It was as level and as well defined as a sheet of ice on 
apond. A few moments’ immersion into this aerial fountain made 
one turn to the warmer air again. At the depression in the rim of the 
basin one had but to put his hand down to feel the cold air flowing 
over like water. Fifty yards below, you could still wade into it as 
into a creek, and at a hundred yards it was still quickly perceptible, 
but broader and higher; it had begun to lose some of its coldness 
and to mingle with the general air. All the plants growing on the 
margin of the watercourse were in motion, as well as the leaves 
on the low branches of the trees near by. Gradually this cool 
current was dissipated and lost in the warmth of the day. 
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One Traveller Returns. 


By Davip Curistrre Murray AND Henry HERMAN. 


The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, 


VIII, 


WARM wind full fed with woodland odours 1ustled the grasses 
of wide pasture lands, and made a lazy stir in the high 
piled clouds which rose in irregular layers of dove-colour and 
glistering white above the distant sea. The tender music of the 
wind mingled with the notes of innumerable birds and with the 
careless babble of a brook hurrying to the river, and pausing here 
and there to swirl and murmur in brown pools, beloved of idle 
trout. The jester, with his bare feet paddling in the brook, and 
his shoulders propped against a willow tree, stared straight before 
him in a daydream, and by his side gambolled the child Wankard, 
rolling over a heap of fresh-gathered wild flowers, or tossing the 
blossoms in the air, and allowing them to fall about his face until 
they veiled him from the sunlight. High in the summer blue a 
lark trilled clear and shrill. 

‘ Heurtan,’ said the child suddenly, ‘I am hungry.’ 

The jester awoke from his fancies, and stretching out his hand 
for a wallet which lay beside him, opened it and spread its con- 
tents on the grass—a dried deer’s tongue, a handful of roots, and 
a hunch of black bread. 

‘Poor fare for a prince,’ said Heurtan, ‘ but the best that can 
be found.’ 

The child’s healthy appetite made a banquet of the simple 
meal, and the jester looked on with an air of affectionate approval. 

‘Am I a prince, Heurtan?’ Wankard asked, looking up at his 
protector. 


‘Ay art thou!’ Heurtan answered. ‘Art the only child of 
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the queen of the Coerleans—the biggest nation in the land, and 
the masters of everybody ere the Romans came. But there is no 
wolf so valiant but he shall find another to make wolves’ meat of 
him.’ 

‘ My mother was the queen,’ said the child, half inquiring. 

‘Ay, and might have been queen in Eeanhola. She sits there 
now, lad, with all the great kings and queens and warriors of time 
past. Thou’lt go thither one of these days and see her.’ 

‘ Wilt be there too, Heurtan?’ asked the child. 

‘Nay,’ said Heurtan. ‘ Eeanhola hath no place for the like of 
me. “Tis for the kings and governors, and for the strong in fight 
and wise in council. Happily there is a place for the poor and 
sorrowful, though the word of it came but lately.’ 

A coarse and jovial voice sounded some two or three hundred 
yards upstream :— 

The bear’s claw long and keen, 

The otter’s tooth keen and white, 
The wolf’s tooth yellow and strong, 
And the king’s hound hath no fear. 


Then, at the end of the verse came a wild and sustained ‘ Ohoo! 
ohoo!’ with a chorus of barking dogs. 

‘Old Serl!’ cried the child, springing merrily to his feet. 

The jester caught him by the hand, and dragging him to the 
shelter of a bush, laid him down behind it, and looked about him 
as if for a way of escape. 

‘The worm that runs from the crow might save himself trouble 
if he had but the headpiece to think of it,’ he said, resigning bim- 
self. ‘ He is fleeter of foot than I am, and he hath his dogs with 
him. And why should Serl do me a mischief ?’ 

He stood up, motioning to the child, who followed his example ; 
and then holding Wankard’s hand in his own, advanced to meet 
the singer, who rounding a clump of willows at a little distance, 
stopped short in a second wild halloa at beholding him. He was 
old and lean, and half naked, and was burned and tanned every- 
where to a reddish-brown. His bald head was uncovered, and 
shone like polished copper in the sunlight. 

‘What? Thee?’ shouted the new comer. ‘I never dreamed 
to see thee again, unless it had been that some chance wind had 
blown a cinder of thee into mine eyes. How didst like being 
taken for Bel’s meat? Wast nigh to being roasted when I saw 
thee last, and Bel taketh his roast overdone.’ 

Heurtan advanced reassured. 
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‘ Hast lost thine ass’s ears ?’ asked Serl, grinning all over his 
weather-beaten countenance. ‘’Tis a pity. Thou wast never so 
well fit to wear them. A freeborn Coerlean to go a-running after 
new-fangled gods, and to get roasted fur his pains! Why, lad, 
if Odan, and There, and Sanfer be not good enough for thee, there 
are new gods by the score at Deva, set out in stone, and gold, 
and silver—gods of value, lad. Art in favour again?’ he asked 
suddenly, pulling Heurtan aside and looking askance at Wankard. 

‘ Nay,’ said the jester. ‘The child loves me, and will be near 
me when he can.’ 

‘He hath little the look of a king’s son,’ Serl muttered in his 
beard. ‘ He would go otherwise if the queen were alive!’ 

‘Ay!’ Heurtan assented sadly. 

‘There be some mad folk who say she is back. again,’ said 
Serl. ‘Iwas of that mind myself for a flash when she came 
between Wenegog’s knife and thee. But I have set eyes on her 
since, and she is no more like to the queen thanI am. But I'll tell 
thee who she is, lad, to my mind.’ His voice sank, and he looked 
about him with a furtive air. ‘’Tis Ashtali come back again.’ 

‘ Ashtali?’ said the jester. 

‘And none other,’ Serl answered. ‘She hath a face, lad— 
there is no way of saying it. °*Tis as mild as moonlight, and ye 
go cold with the sight of it. And for grace and fairness—why, I 
was like to break out a weeping like a girl when ye smite her for 
some slut’s trick or another. And go where she will she taketh 
light with her like the sun, and the folks’ hearts are warm with 
her. There is naught else talked of. Some say it is the queen 
again, and some that she came across the seas from Gaul or where 
not; but your southerns are always swart and black like these 
Romans, and she hath a skin like milk. But most are of my 
“mind, and say it is Ashtali, the Bringer of Peace, herself.’ 

‘*Twould be the plainest way to ask her,’ said Heurtan. 

‘Would it?’ Serl demanded with a grimace. ‘ Hadst better 
try it! Thou hadst the chance but. a day or two agone. I tell 
thee she strikes a fear into a man. Why, but yesterday, Meoln 
and Theg had their knives out one at another. Theg had kicked 
Meoln’s hound, and they have been running after the same wench 
for a year past, and so were ripe for quarrel. And she did but 
walk between them, and sayeth she: “ What! can twin brethren 
thirst each for the other’s blood?” And they dropped their 
knives and stood amazed at each other.’ 

‘How knew she that they were twin brethren?’ Heurtan 
asked, 
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‘It stands to reason she should know,’ Serl answered. ‘She 
knows what goeth on inside of a man, and if he thinks a thing 
she will answer to him.’ 

‘I know what I saw,’ said Heurtan. ‘There lay I, held hand 
and foot, with that bloody knife held over me, and just when it 
should have ripped into me it dropped beside me, and I was on 
‘my feet again. And the first thing I saw, and the only thing I 
saw, was the face of Queen Vreda, and that I know as well as I 
know thine, and better. Yet, when I found daring to look again, 
it was not the face of the queen or like it.’ 

‘Naught like it,’ Serl affirmed. ‘It is Ashtali; who else 
should stop the sacrifice to Bel? She and Bel were ever at war. 
*Tis said Wenegog looks black as the nethergloom when they 
paes, and that’s no wonder, for Bel goeth hungry and Wenegog 
will have to find him reason for it.’ 

‘Will she stay, thinkest thou?’ demanded Heurtan anxiously. 

‘May well wish she should,’ said Serl. ‘Folk are weary of 
these slayings and burnings, and since Barxelhold hath been queen 
there hath been naught else. No man hath quarrel with a feast 
to Bel when his time comes, and the lesser things that are 
appointed serve to keep folk merry when they roast none 
but Mernogaels. But when it comes to the torture of good 
Coerleans half a score times in a moon, it passeth patience, and 
no man can say when his turn may come. Looking on is well 
enough, but I have no mind for a slit nose nor a tongue cut out.’ 

The old man looked round furtively, in sudden fear lest these 
treasonable murmurs should have been overheard by the child, 
but Wankard was chasing a butterfly a score of yards away, and 
he heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘It is not safe to speak of these things,’ said Heurtan, under- 
standing him. ‘The child loves both thee and me, but a word of 
his might lose our lives.’ 

Serl nodded, and whistling to his dogs who had strayed up 
and down the bank of the stream, brought them all to heel and 
strode away without further speech. Wankard ran back to the 
dwarf, and circling one of his legs with both arms leaned his head 
against his companion lovingly. Heurtan smoothed the lad’s 
tangled curls and stooped to kiss him. 

The sun had declined and the silent shadows had flowed over 
the landscape though the sky was still suffused with a softly 
brilliant light. A nightingale in a copse beyond the stream 
sounded the first notes of his nightly song timidly, as if not yet 


assured that his time was come. 
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‘Who is Ashtali?’ asked the child, suddenly looking upward 
with grave brown eyes. 

‘What knowest thou of Ashtali?’ asked Heurtan, smiling on 
him. 

‘Serl said Ashtali had come back again,’ the child answered. 
‘Who is she ?’ 

‘Sit down,’ said Heurtsn; ‘I will tell thee all I can. Look 
up yonder. She dwell sere and they call her the goddess of 
the Blue of the Skies, and the Bringer of Peace to Men. She is 
granddaughter to Odan and There, but she wed a young warrior 
and they had one pretty lad like thee. And Senak, who is god of 
the Boiling Springs, hated the warrior because he would fain have 
wed Ashtali himself; but he was foul to look at and of an evil 
heart. And Senak made himself into an adder and stung the 
child that he died. Sit quiet. Hearst thou the bird yonder ? 
The first that ever was that sang that song, flew out of the child’s 
grave, and all that followed learned it of him. And Ashtali hath 
sought the child up and down, for it is known that he still lives 
among the birds, but they all speak the same speech and sing the 
same song, and she hath never found him. So Ashtali goeth sad 
of heart herself, but the man is blest that meets her, for she 
carrieth peace allwheres, and trouble cannot live in the same land 
with her. . . . . . Why, what a fool amI to fill the child’s 
head with these fables of the old faith when I should be teaching 
him the true things I have learned.’ 

There was silence for a time, the child dreaming over the 
story, and Heurtan filled with his own fancies. The shadows 
deepened everywhere, and the voice of the soul of Ashtali’s lost 
child wailed and throbbed from the distant copse. A voice spoke 
in a tone of ineffable softness— 

‘ Wankard ! ’ 

The jester rolling round upon his hands and knees saw before 
him a dim figure clad in white. The figure knelt with out- 
stretched arms, and the child bounding towards that proffered 
embrace, fell into it with tears and sobs. 

‘Mother!’ he cried, in an ecstasy of joy. ‘ Mother! mother!’ 

Heurtan staring through the dusk seemed to see the eyes of 
Vreda full upon him, and dropped upon his face. He lay there 
but for a moment, and then Wankard cried out as if in fear, 

‘No. Art not my mother!’ 

At this voice of childish despair, Heurtan looked up again and 
saw, not Vreda, but a woman of great siateliness and beauty, who 
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smiled upon him with a soft radiance and gentleness, the like of 
which he had never seen before. The glance rested upon him 
for a mere instant, but it banished all fear and discomfort from 
his heart. 

‘Thou wilt love me, Wankard, wilt thou not ?’ she said. 

The child for sole answer threw his arms about her neck and 


. kissed her. 


When she spoke there was something in her voice which 
thrilled Heurtan with a baffling sense of the nearness of an 
escaped memory. She held the child close to her bosom, and 
kissed him often with great tenderness, and Wankard, with both 
arms about her neck, kissed her back again eagerly and wildly. 
It seemed to the jester as if the child were striving after arrears 
of leve. There were tears in his own eyes as he looked on. 

He had lost. his first fear, but there was still a sense of awe 
about him which forbade him to ask the questions which filled his 
mind. Who was she—this strange newcomer who moulded the 
hearts of men like wax? Ashtali? David derided all druidic lore, 
and had no more regard for the lovely legends of the Bards than for 
the hideous imaginings of the priests. Yet might it not be that 
both the creed of David and the sweet fancies of the singers 
were alike true ? 

Whilst these thoughts filled his mind Vreda spoke to him. 

‘Trouble not thyself as yet for these things, Heurtan. The 
child must crawl ere it can walk, yet it will walk in good time.’ 

As Wankard clung about Vreda’s neck, his right arm and 
wrist pressed close to her, but the hand hung lax and powerless. 
She drew it away and fondled it. There was a ridge upon the 
wrist where the cords of the hand had been severed. 

‘ That was the handiwork of Hanun,’ said Vreda. 

‘Heurtan says I shall be king one day for all that,’ said 
Wankard. ‘I shall learn to fight left-handed, and then they will 
take me for king, even though I cannot carry a sword in my right 
hand. And when Iam king I shall make Roedweg, or Elangor, 
or somebody, kill Hanun for me.’ 

‘Hanun,’ said Vreda, ‘did but obey the orders of Wenegog. 
The servant obeys the will of his master.’ 

‘Ah!’ thought Heurtan to himself. ‘And if the child comes 
to be king he shall repay the pair of them.’ 

‘Teach the child no ill lesson, Heurtan,’ said Vreda. ‘ Love 
thine enemy, and do good to them that despitefully use thee.’ 

The jester’s thought had burned like a hot coal within him, 
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but the gentle voice fell upon his heart like a cooling dew. He 
had heard the saying from David, and had thought it hard. Now 
it came with a tender certainty as if it were the one thing fair 
and good, 

‘Thou art bound for the gathering to-night, Heurtan,’ said 
Vreda. ‘Shall we go together?’ 

She arose, still holding the child’s hand, and led the way. 
Heurtan followed at a little distance. The child prattled in his 
pretty treble, and Vreda stooped fondly over him, listening. He 
had altogether grown out of his fear of her, and chattered gaily 
in pure confidence of love and understanding. Walking thus 
they came in a little while upon the skirts of a wood, and Vreda, 
with an assured step, led into a path where the close clustering 
trees and overhanging boughs made the air as dark as at a 
summer midnight. Heurtan following could still faintly discern 
the white glimmer of her dress, and the child’s happy voice babbled 
along as merrily as if he had been walking through sunshine. After 
a little while they came upon a clearing in which stood two huts 
of mud and wattle. The stream, lost for awhile, appeared here 
once more, rippling in a series of tiny cascades, and making a 
sleepy music as it ran. Half a dozen people were clustered 
together near one of the huts, two of them kneeling, and as 
Vreda emerged upon the clearing, and drew near the group, a 
voice arose— 

‘It is Ashtali!’ 

One ran forward and fell at Vreda’s feet: with inarticulate cries, 
clutching at her robe and weeping wildly. 

‘The child is there,’ said Vreda. ‘Bring me a brand that I 
may see her.’ 

Another ran to a slumbering fire between the huts, and 
drawing a brand from it, waved it up and down until it broke into 
flame. Then returning she held the torch near the recumbent 
figure of a girl of fifteen, whose thin pallor bespoke severe and 
recent illness. The light showed the kneeling figure at Vreda’s 
feet, a grey old woman with streaming hair, who looked up with 
clasped hand and weeping eyes, brokenly calling down all the 
benedictions of the gods. The girl reached up a feeble hand 
and smiled. Vreda took the extended hand. 

‘Yesterday she was dying,’ cried the old woman. ‘ Lanor him- 
self could do naught for her. To-day she could stand and walk. 
And thou hast done it, thou only.’ 

‘I knew the herb,’ said Vreda, ‘and it groweth within a score 
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of paces.’ She stooped to lay a hand upon the girl’s forehead, and 
then taking Wankard’s hand, beckoned to Heurtan and moved 
away. The few who were about her withdrew themselves to clear 
her path and stood aside in a reverential awe. Wankard went 
silently for a time, but when they had passed the clearing and 
had once more plunged into the wood he broke out with a sudden 
' question— 

‘Art thou Ashtali? They call thee Ashtali !’ 

Heurtan drew in his breath and trod warily that he might 
catch her answer. 

‘Nay, dear one. There is no Ashtali. "Tis but a pretty fable.’ 

‘But Heurtan told me of her,’ said the child. 

‘He spake to please thee,’ Vreda answered. ‘There is no 
Ashtali.’ 

‘Then,’ said Wankard, not to be beaten back from inquiry, 
and feeling none of the dread with which she inspired others, ‘if 
thou art not Ashtali, who art thou? Tell me thy name.’ 

Heurtan trod yet more warily to listen, and Vreda was silent 
in perplexity. Of their own will people had called her Ashtali, 
and none until now had asked her name. But as she walked 
in silence and in darkness, she was aware of a sudden warmth and 
sweetness in her own mind, and a voice seemed to speak to 
her. 

‘Why not mine? For thou and I are as one!’ 

And she knew this inward voice with great certainty, and 
before the child could speak again she answered him: ‘Thou 
mayst call me Kalyris.’ 

The moon had risen, and its light was filtered softly through 
the leaves. The path was hidden by a faint mist, and wreaths 
of vapour curled and rolled in every vista of the wood. The mist 
took all tones of pearl and opal, and the trees and foliage were 
saturated with a bluish haze. All the birds were silent except 
that one nightingale who still sang in the now distant copse, the 
clear wild wail of his passion and longing searching the calm night 
in vain. 

As Vreda and the child walked on hand in hand, Heurtan 
following, the sound of a low chant touched their ears and died. 
A little later, one deep and solemn voice trembled half audibly 
upon the silence. As they drew nearer the voice took plainer 
meaning. It was the voice of David raised in solemn and pathetic 
exhortation. 


The remnant of his disciples knelt or sat before him in an 
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open hollow of the wood in the sheen of the mist and moonlight. 


Vreda arrested Heurtan’s steps by a gesture and Wankard stood 
in silence at her side. 


IX. 


In the early evening of that same day the regal table was spread 
in the great antechamber. Osweng, Roman gallant from head to 
foot, fidgeted hither and thither alone, often and anxiously re- 
garding the hangings of the queen’s chamber. A brown hand 
thrust the curtains aside, and one of Barxelhold’s women emerged 
from the inner room. She glanced at Osweng with a momentary 
sly smile, and then crushing her lips into a sudden primness, bent 
her head and stood apart as Barxelhold stepped radiantly into 
the hall. Osweng bowed low,—the maid’s features escaped from 
control now that the queen had passed her—and Barxelhold with 
her lithe and luxuriant figure drawn to its height, stood dazzling 
in a robe of transparent silk gauze, dotted with beads of gold. She 
was alight with pure feminine complacency, for no woman of 
Coerlea had ever before her been so gorgeously raimented. The 
fabric was beyond her dreams, and even a great lady of Rome 
might have envied its possessor. The cunningest of Syrian work- 
men had spent half a lifetime upon it, and Osweng had treacher- 
ously sold a hundred freemen of his nation to pay the price 
demanded of him. 

Barxelhold posed like a statue of conscious triumph, and the 
transparent robe with its thick-clustering embroideries draped her 
form in a foam of white and pearly grey and gold, which every 
here and there dispersed and revealed the rosy graces it made 
pretence to hide. 

The tiring-woman disappeared, and as the curtain rustled 
behind her Osweng lifted his glance to the queen’s face. His eye 
flashed and his face reddened with a sudden triumph. 

‘ Hast deigned to wear it!’ he cried, in a suppressed but eager 
voice, and stepped forward with outstretched hands. 

‘Feltor!’ said the queen, with eyebrows raised in tranquil 
idleness. 

Osweng, frozen into the attitude of advance, turned his eyes and 
saw the king jealously scowling from him to Barxelhold, and back 
again, with a hand upon the haft of his knife. The courtier’s 
posture slid subtly into one of obeisance to Feltor; but the king, 
with no response to the salute, cast himself sullenly into his seat 
at the head of the table, and eyed his rival with a wrathful disdain. 
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Barxelhold seated herself beside him, and toying indifferently 
with his hair with one hand, waved Osweng to a seat with the 
other. Feltor half rose, but sank back again, as Wenegog entered 
the chamber from the outer hall. The druid’s face was heavy with 
stormy thought, the rims of his eyes were red with the watching 
of three sleepless nights, and his wrinkled temples clung close to 


‘ the bone. He was worn beyond belief, but his commanding figure 


moved with its accustomed majesty. 

The four sat down to their meal, and made but a poor pretence 
of eating. The servants who waited upon them were infected by 
the prevailing gloom, and did their office tremblingly. Suddenly 
Feltor flung down his knife, and the weapon clattering from the 
metal trencher before him went spinning halfway down the table. 
He turned on Wenegog with a look of menace and hate. 

‘Where is Wankard ?’ he asked. 

‘ How should I know?’ demanded Wenegog in answer, facing 
the king’s wild gaze. 

‘By Odan’s beard,’ cried Feltor, smiting the table with his 
clenched hand, and thrusting his face near to the druid’s, ‘if aught 
of harm befall him, I will have thee limbed.’ 

Wenegog lifted his shaggy eyebrows with an insolent scorn, 
and holding a small piece of meat between the finger and thumb 
of the left hand, felt for it with his knife, severed it, raised it to 
his lips, and then tranquilly pushing away his trencher, folded his 
arms upon the table, and chewing at the morsel with his white 
beard wagging up and down, looked into the king’s eyes with an 
enraging quietude. 

‘Wilt speak?’ stormed Feltor, ‘or shall I force thee to 
speech ?’ 

‘Force ?’ said Wenegog. ‘ Art moonstruck?’ He drew back 
his trencher and went on eating, still staring fixedly at the king. 
‘Mayhap Sanfer hath cast spells upon thee ? Hanun hath potions.’ 

‘I know thy potions,’ Feltor answered, with a sidelong look at 
the chamber which had been Vreda’s. ‘ And ’twas Hanun maimed 
the child. I tell thee—priest as thou art—if further harm befall 
the child at thy hands, I will give thine eyes to the crows and thy 
heart to the dogs.’ 

The druid rose slowly until he towered above the king. His 
eyes shot sheer lightnings, and his lean fingers twitched and 
trembled as he held out a denouncing hand. 

‘ And to this hath it come!’ he stammered in the extremity 
of his wrath. ‘The gods go shamefaced, and their servant is 
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threatened in the house wherein he should be most regarded. 
Have a care, Feltor, lest I lay a curse upon thee. They who made 
thee can unmake thee !’ 

‘Made me?’ cried Feltor, rising madly to confront him. ‘’Twas 
this that made me.’ He-laid his hand upon the hilt of a great 
sword which stood beside his chair. ‘And by all the kings in 
Eeanhola it shall hold me where I stand in spite——’ 

He stopped abruptly in the full passion.of his speech. His 
eyes, rolling here and there, had fallen upon Barxelhold, who in 
complete unconcern of the quarrel had slipped her hand under- 
neath the table to meet Osweng’s. The two, sitting thus hand in 
hand and smiling on each other, glanced upwards with a guilty 
start at the sudden cessation of Feltor’s voice. 

The king looked from one to the other with a dark and dread- 
ful face, and they waited in expectation of some tempestuous out- 
break. Feltor said nothing, but Osweng who had half arisen 
dropped back into his seat, and Barxelhold’s bold eyes drooped 
before her husband’s gaze. The silence had grown awful to them 
both when Feltor strode from the table. He turned at the 
hanging curtain and bent a final glance upon his wife. She had 
not courage to meet it, for his silent wrath cowed her more than 
any storm of indignation could have done, and Feltor, dropping 
the curtain, disappeared. 

He passed through the great hall with disordered gestures 
and savage mutterings. Roedweg, who had been in waiting, had 
heard his voice raised in anger but a little while before, and not 
knowing what this abrupt departure from the table might portend, 
watched him to the exit from the hall, and then followed in his 
steps. 

Feltor raised his right hand again and again, stabbing down 
with it. But to slay either Barxelhold or Osweng too swiftly were 
to lose the best of vengeance. No mere morsel of revenge, how- 
ever sweet, could satisfy the infinite hunger which consumed him. 
To see them linger in torment for years on years, to slake the heat 
of his heart on tears compelled by tortures as yet unimagined 
—to slay them momently with hideous cunnings of atrocity, 
and to have them yet to slay—his soul ached for these things. 

He passed the plain and dashed into the gloom of the forest. 
The desert loneliness, the dusk and silence, wrought a slow and 
halting change in him. His rage flashed often still, but his mood 
fell downward towards a deep dejection. Barxelhold was weary of 
him, and he had no power to keep her. 
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The remembrance of Vreda struck him like an arrow from 
some unsuspected ambush of the soul. Vreda—a goddess among 
women! In the pang of this swift recall Barxelhold with her 
heartless graces showed like a mere drab beside the serene soft 
splendour of the beauties of the murdered queen. He could re- 
member no woman who compared with Vreda in beauty, and 
could imagine none who might have ranked with her in goodness. 
And he had consented to her murder for the sake of this faithless 
and treacherous thing of pink and white, who had not truth 
enough to wish to hide her falseness. 

He walked on, following the forest paths mechanically, and 
the gloom of his heart deepened at every footstep. He had 
wandered for hours when he paused and awoke from his bitter 
fancies at the hearing of a sound strange to the forest solitudes, 
and strange to his own ears. It was sustained and distant. It 
fell at times to a deep and solemn repose of sound, and rose at 
times to heights of triumph. The king shook with a superstitious 
terror ; but in a while the music mastered him, and he began to 
feel that there was nothing harmful in it. He moved towards the 
sound with a half unwilling footstep, and by and by in his own 
pauses could distinguish the words of the song. They were 
strange beyond strangeness to his ears and heart. But when the 
chant had died away, and he moved, eager and curious by now, 
towards the meeting place of the forest worshippers, words still 
more amazing reached him. One voice arose tremulous with 
earnestness. 

‘Have mercy upon our enemies, 0 God!’ 

A clamour of desire shook on the air. 

* Be it so, O Lord!’ 

Another voice took up the petition. 

‘Have mercy upon Wenegog, and remember not his cruelties 
against him.’ 

Again the clamour of desire arose. 

‘ Be it so, O Lord!’ 

Then arose a voice that thrilled him to the soul, a voice 
more soft than the cooing of the wood-pigeon, tenderer than a 
mother who lavishes her love upon her first-born, and fuller of 
pleading than if it begged for life. 

‘Have mercy on the king and lead him to the light, and blot 
out his iniquities.’ 

It was the very voice of Vreda, and it was no more astounding 
that the dead voice should sound in his ears again than that any 
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amongst this wretched band should call down blessings upon 
those who had doomed them to sword and fire, and slain their 
dearest by strange tortures. Feltor stood as it were entranced, 
and for a time heard no more. There was no longer any terror 
upon him, but a wild unearthly something unknown till now began 
to flutter at his heart. Pang followed pang,—he knew not what 
it might be—his heart felt near to bursting, and as this new 
stupendous thing—this sublimity of human pity and forgiveness, 
God-inspired, smote truly home, he fell in a mad transport of 
tears. Pride and shame fought alike, but alike were borne away. 

When at length this inward storm had spent itself he 
struggled to his knees, and saw uncertain and distorted through 
his tears a woman robed in white who held a child by the hand 
and looked down upon him. He dashed both hands across his 
eyes and sprang to his feet. 

The moonlight broad and full was on Vreda’s face, but he saw 
there no likeness of her self that had been. The face was of a 
lofty beauty, and wore a tranquil sadness. The star-like eyes 
looked on Feltor with pure pity. He stood before her with the 
child’s sense of awe, and the veil of secrecy which hides the 
thoughts of men from men seemed drawn away from him. 

‘These things are strange to thee, Feltor,’ said Vreda, ‘and 
but a little while ago were strange to all men.’ 

The king stood silent and dared no more to look at her. 
Her soul yearned over him and his guilt and darkness. 

‘This is thy child and Vreda’s,’ she said. He looked up at 
her with eyes of sudden terror. ‘Fear not what I may know. 
Fear thine own soul and fly from thine own guilt.’ 

Her voice was sweet with pity. Feltor had not spoken, but he 
had framed the words within his mind. 

‘It was not I > She raised a hand against him. 

‘ Lie not in thine own heart, Feltor. Thou mayst speak tome 
of these things hereafter. But this is thy child, flesh of thy 
flesh, and bone of thy bone. And Hanun hath maimed him, and 
he hath lain with the beasts of the field.’ 

‘These things,’ stammered Feltor, ‘were not of my doing.’ 
As he spoke he rebelled against himself. ‘Why should I answer 
to thee ?’ 

‘ Answer thyself, Feltor. "Iwas Vreda made thee king, and 
clothed thee in love, and heaped kindness upon thee—and the 
child is hers and thine.’ 

‘What knowest thou of Vreda ?’ 
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‘Let it suffice thee that I know,’ she answered patiently. ‘I 
am not here to chide. Have pity on thyself, Feltor, and have pity 
on the child.’ 

Conscience, dwarfed and stunted in that savage soul, took 
miraculous growth beneath these words and sprang to giant size. 
The commonplace of cruelty grew hideous to him. He fell upon 
his knees and holding out his arms to the child looked on him 
with eyes filled with a new hunger. The lad stood in the moon- 
light shrinking back from him and holding Vreda’s robe, but 
there was a childish courage in his face. A gleam of his dead 
mother, a touch of Feltor’s self, mingled in his look. 

‘Dost fear me, Wankard?’ asked the king. At that instant 
he felt that he had given his own flesh to the torture, and the first 
touch of fatherly feeling he had known since Vreda’s death made 
his eyes dim. ‘Have no fear,’ he cried; ‘none shall hurt thee 
more. Thy father is king, lad, when all is said, and he that shall 
but breathe unkindly on thee will I slit at the throat. Come 
hither, Wankard. I have forgotten thee too long.’ 

Wankard moved timidly, but Vreda persuaded him forward 
with a gentle hand. Feltor strained him to his breast, and kissed 
him again and again. 

‘Hast thy mother’s eyes,’ he said tenderly; and then rising 
with a sudden fury, he went raving up and down in the moonlight 
and the shadow. ‘His mother! Fool, to barter gold for lead, 
to sell truth for a liar, and a wife for a wanton! That jay of 
Deva shall roast for it.’ 

Then he ran back to Wankard and overwhelmed him with 
half-savage caresses until the boy cried out for fear. 

‘Did I harm thee? Nay, pretty blossom! Who should 
hurt anything like thee? How found I the heart ?’ 

And the savage heart thus wakened could hardly have enough 
of its love feast. 

‘Shalt be brave to-morrow, dear one. Shalt go as a king’s 
son should, with a leopard-skin for thy shoulders, and a sword— 
wouldst like a sword? Ay? And if any doeth thee spite wilt 
out with iron upon him, I warrant me. Art pup of the game, 
mine own lad!’ 

Then again he set him down swiftly, and again went raging 
up and down. 

‘Hanun hath potions? I will have him by the throat like- 
wise. How should I forget mine own flesh and blood, but because 
of their drugs and enchantments? I will burn out the brood P 
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‘Give not thine heart to vengeance.’ 

He paused in a wrathful amaze. 

‘ And to what then should I give mine heart?’ He laughed at 
the very madness of the rebuke even in the height of his anger. 
‘ Give me the child,’ he said. 

‘He shall be with thee at sunrise,’ Vreda answered. 

‘ And why not now?’ he asked, with a new sullenness of face 
and voice. 

‘I go to seek Heurtan,’ she answered, ‘and he and the child 
shall come to thee together.’ 

‘Ay!’ said Feltor. ‘They chased Heurtan also, because he 
had too shrewd a wit for Wenegog. Didst love Heurtan, lad, 
didst not ?’ 

‘ Yea, I love Heurtan,’ said the boy 

‘Shalt have him with thee again,’ cried the king, snatching 
him up once more in his arms. ‘And he and thee shall go 
bravely together.’ 

‘I will bring them both at sunrise,’ said Vreda. Feltor set 
Wankard upon his feet; the child ran to her, and she took him 
by the hand. ‘Thy light is dawning, Feltor. Thou mayst yet 
be worthy to sit amongst the lowly.’ 

She moved away, leading the child, and Feltor stood in amaze- 
ment, staring after her. The words were the words of madness, 
but yet they left some dim echo of great meaning. He listened to 
it as he had listened when a child to the mysterious voices of the 
forest wind, conscious of deeps and spaces in his mind which he 
had not known before. 

Vreda and Wankard vanished in the intricacies of the wood- 
land path. Feltor turned away, and having cast about for a 
moment—for he had wandered here with no marking of his 
own footsteps—hit upon his homeward road, and followed it. An 
hour’s swift walking brought him to the edge of the forest. His 
heart had been filled with strange thoughts, and he had by turns 
raged and melted as he remembered Barxelhold and Wankard. 
But now as he pushed the last branch aside the lust of blood shot 
through him like a fire, for a bare three hundred yards away 
Osweng ran across the clearing in full moonlight. The king 
skirting the wood, and holding to its shadow, sped in the same 
direction. 

Osweng ran towards a group of stone huts which stood on the 
margin of the forest. Feltor racing silently on the greensward, 


and watching Osweng with sidelong eyes of hatred, saw him 
enter the central hut. 
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‘Hanun?’ he asked himself. ‘What should he be doing 
with Hanun at this hour ?’ 

He saw a light gleam through the doorway as Osweng pushed 
the hanging of skins aside, and running softly after him paused, 
crouching beneath the wall. He heard a sound of breathing at 
his shoulder, and turned with his hand at his knife. 

‘What dost here, Roedweg ?’ 

‘I saw and followed.’ 

‘ Listen.’ 

The two crouched near the hanging of skins together, and 
each set his soul in his ears. 


X. 


HaNwUN was Wenegog’s right arm, his executioner, his adviser, his 
slave, and now and then his master. The man was born out of 
his time. A thousand years later he might have been burned 
as a magician. Five hundred years later still he might have 
achieved greatness as a mocking philosopher. Born where he 
was, he used the supple dexterities of his mind and the prac- 
tised nimbleness of his hands for the invention and working of 
miracles for the support of a faith he laughed at, and would with 
whole heart have despised but for the fact that its skilful pro- 
fession brought wealth and power. For his time he was a man of 
learning, and he loved to converse with strange people. He had 
met mariners from the far East, and soldiers and priests from 
Rome, and having made such study of the religions of the earth 
as was possible for him, had arrived at the conviction that Odan 
and There, Wodon and Freja, Jehovah and Jesus, Jupiter and 
Minerva, were alike non-existent. As a means of providing a 
comfortable living for a priesthood, any one of them seemed to 
him as good as any other; and though he went through his own 
public business with a grave face, he made up for his self-restraint 
by an increase of inward laughter. 

In person he was spare and tall, and there was a certain 
malignant devil of suavity in his face—the complacency of a fed 
tiger. He sat, at the moment of Osweng’s arrival, in act to 
prepare a miracle for the next feast day. About his arm, beneath 
his wide bell-shaped sleeve, was curled a fangless adder, and in 
his right hand he poised a frog. The trouble of the trick lay in 
teaching the frog at a signal to leap into the open bosom of his 
robe, and in inducing the adder, at a simultaneous sign, to crawl 
frem the sleeve. Osweng slid into the chamber at the moment 
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when the trick was for the first time successfully performed. The 
frog leapt into the robe—the snake writhed out of it. Hanun 
rose smiling. To Osweng’s eye the thing looked like a transmu- 
tation. 

‘ Have no fear, my child,’ said the druid, rising with a courtly 
grace. ‘For them that have studied nature she hath no wonders. 
*T were as easy to make a toad of thee as a snake of the frog thou 
sawest but now.’ 

The Lennian’s face took a comfortless aspect at this state- 
ment, and Hanun, turning to drop the snake into a wicker 
basket, sent the frog dexterously after him, and imprisoned both 
with an oaken lid. 

‘She hath consented,’ said Osweng. 

‘Good,’ returned Hanun. ‘ Youth will still be served. The 
hunt passeth by here to-morrow?’ Osweng nodded. ‘She can 
feign well, and, must feign her best to-morrow. MHave her 
qualmish ere she starts, until the king himself shall beseech her 
to rest at home. This will she in no wise do, being bright and 
brave, and keen after the chase. Then again must she be touched 
with qualm at the starting, and again be too keen on the chase to 
return. But here, without, she must be seized with great pains 
and cry out upon Hanun and his herbs of soothing, and awhile 
she shall be here for quiet in my care, until a score of thy lads of 
Lennia fall upon me and bind me and gag me, and thou ridest 
away with thy prize to the border. And when that cometh to 
pass, if thou hast a value for thy prize or thy weasand, ride fast.’ 

‘Trust me for that,’ said Osweng. ‘The fool saw us to-night, 
sitting handed together at table, and went out with never a 
word. He hath no courage to face a Lennian.’ 

Osweng’s braggart smile went sick and ghastly at that second, 
for the king with a gleam in his hand dashed through the door- 
way. Hanun moved forward by instinct, and the uplifted blade 
struck deep into his breast. The Lennian ran crouching with an 
inarticulate cry of terror, and ere Feltor could withdraw the blade 
had slipped into the night. He set his supple limbs to run, but 
a huge buffet felled him at the first stride, and before his scattered 
senses had again gathered themselves together, Roedweg had 
thonged him wrist and ankle, and stood carelessly astride of him. 

Feltor emerged from the hut, and Roedweg, turning his head 
upon his big shoulders, pointed at the prostrate Osweng with a 
laugh. The king struck at the prostrate figure with his foot, 
‘Up, hound, and march!’ 
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Roedweg drew his knife and slashed the thong which bound 
Osweng’s ankles. 

‘I am thy guest, Feltor,’ said the chieftain. ‘I demand safe- 
conduct to my own borders.’ 

‘Shalt go parcel-wise,’ said Roedweg ; ‘a joint at a time.’ 

‘The fool saw ye last night ?’ said Feltor. He put his sandalled 
foot upon Osweng’s throat, and moved it lightly there with a 
jocund ferocity. ‘And he saw ye handed? And he had no 
courage to face a Lennian?’ 

With that he trod so fiercely that the captive’s life was near 
being choked out of him, but then, reflecting that he was parting 
with vengeance too lightly, he drew back. 

‘ Bring him on,’ he said, and lest he should yield to his own 
impulse walked away. 

‘May it please thee to rise, sweet sir,’ smiled Roedweg. ‘I 
am but one of the rougher sort, and scarce meet for such dainty 
company, but we must needs travel together for atime. And if 
I smote thee but now a soldier must needs follow orders, and I 
am like to smite thee again.’ 

‘The word of this will come tingling to thine ears in a while,’ 
groaned Osweng as Roedweg plucked him to his feet. 

‘It may reach mine,’ said Roedweg, who was in excellent 
good humour. ‘ But thine? I doubt me.’ 

‘IT am a vassal of Rome,’ cried Osweng. 

‘Grandam’s beard!’ said Roedweg. ‘Here is a thing to brag 
on! Move quicklier, fair sir, lest I pinch thee ’twixt thumb and 
finger and mar thee for the king’s uses.’ 

Feltor paused ahead, and awaited them. 

‘Bring him to the eating-hall,’ he said briefly, ‘and see that 
he escapes thee not.’ 

‘He hath no envy to run,’ replied Roedweg. ‘He hath a 
hare’s talent that way, yet he goeth slow asa snail. Will thy 
daintiness stir somewhat more sprightly? I am beholden to 
thee.’ 

At a prick from Roedweg’s long sword Osweng leapt with a 
faint cry of fear and pain. Feltor strode on grimly in front, and 
reaching the palace walked at once into Barxelhold’s chamber. 
A bronze lamp stood burning in a niche at the head of the couch, 
and she lay asleep with one hand beneath her cheek. She was 
half nude, and a light Italian shawl covered her barely from 
the waist to the knees. Her breast heaved tranquilly, and she 
smiled in her dreams. Her yellow hair streamed unconfined, half 
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veiling her neck and shoulder. One foot had fallen over the 
edge of the couch and hung there in the pretty negligence of 
sleep. 

Feltor stood awhile regarding her, and then sank to a low seat 
near the couch, and bending forward with folded arms fell to 
wondering how so much beauty hid so treacherous a heart. He 
knew her falsehood beyond doubt, and yet the beauty of her face 
and body held him. Barbarian as he was, the shame of this 
bondage was loathsome to him, and he recoiled from it and her 
with a lingering repugnance. It was a man’s right to kill her as 
she lay there, and thinking thus he drew the knife, still wet with 
the blood of Hanun, from his girdle. The shameful sweetness 
held him too strongly, and the weapon went back to its place. 
He had not the right to kill her unheard. It was but a poor ex- 
cuse, yet it served. The tumult of his thoughts numbed his 
mind, and his emotions became obscure, like multitudinous sounds 
mixing and lost in one another. 

He thought of his dead consort, and the pride, reverence, and 
tenderness which his lust for Barxelhold had slain and buried. 
He thought of the scene in the forest, and the passion of tears 
which had but now mastered him; of his child and the new ten- 
derness which had assailed himself; of the mysterious visitant of 
whom men spoke as Ashtali, and the strange power she held; of 
that mad tribe who prayed their god to bless their enemies. Then, 
dimly, the fancy touched him—if all men were of that mind 
revenge was at an end. He had slain Hanun for aught he knew 
or cared, and yet if all the world were mad with mercy, Wenegog 
would have no strife against him. It might be well to be at peace 
with Wenegog. Touched thus, his mind, dulled as it was, caught 
a glimpse of reasonableness in the fantastic craze. 

The slow light of dawn broadened in the space between the 
hangings and the roof, and the flame of the lamp grew pale and 
sickly. There was a little stir outside, and Roedweg’s voice 
growled at Osweng. At this Feltor’s slumbering rage awoke 
again, and so stirred within him, that in pure dread of it he stole 
from the chamber, and laying the stained knife upon the table 
went back weaponless. Whether the growing light disturbed her 
or the sound of Feltor’s stealthy footsteps brought suspicion to 
her mind, Barxelhold stirred and murmured. The king stood 
stone still and listened. Her face lay upturned to the grey light 
‘and she smiled. 

‘QOsweng,’ she breathed softly. 
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‘Ay?’ said Feltor drily. There was a sudden harshness in 
his throat. 

She awoke and stared at him with frightened eyes, as yet un- 
eertain and full of sleep, as if he were some monster of her dreams. 

‘Askest for Osweng?’ Feltor demanded with a threatening 
quiet. ‘He is nigh at hand.’ 

‘ Osweng ?’ she answered, looking at him with a feigned won- 
der. ‘Why should I ask for Osweng? Art worth many Oswengs 
to my thinking, Feltor.’ 

Broad awake now, and with all her wits at work, she slipped 
from the couch with a face of smiling innocence, and catching the 
light shawl of Italian stuff about her shoulder, advanced towards 
him. He put out a hand against her, and she reading the re- 
solved and stony purpose in his face, clutched the hard in both 
hers and sought his eyes with a candid appeal so pure and true to 
look at that his rage took a sort of wonder into it. Her look 
changed to a frightened perplexity. 

‘Osweng?’ she said again, as if she sought for something in 
her mind. ‘Osweng? What is this of Osweng?’ 

The shawl slipped from her and she stood lustrous in her own 
naked whiteness from head to foot, her blue eyes clear as twin 
stars, her tender figure half crouching in false wonder and sup- 
pliance. 

‘Thou vile innocence!’ cried Feltor. ‘This of Osweng? 
Didst sit hand in hand with him before mine eyes last night ?’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried, as if in a wild wonder. ‘Feltor!’ 

‘Didst plot to fly with him to-day?’ he asked, still holding 
her at arm’s length. 

‘Fly?’ Her eyes wandered hither and thither in a seeming 
amazement, as if to ask what madness this might be. 

‘Didst plan to fall sick nigh the house of Hanun ?’ 

‘Feltor! Feltor! He is crazed. The gods have mercy! 
No, Feltor, no!’ 

‘Quit this fooling,’ said Feltor, and suddenly the flame of 
passion burned through the bonds which held him. ‘ Roedweg!’ 
he shouted, ‘ bring that villain hither!’ 

He flung Barxelhold from him, and dragged the curtain of 
skins aside. She, with a cry, seized the fallen shawl and darting 
to the couch hid herself there. Roedweg appeared for an instant 
in the act of thrusting Osweng into the chamber, and then dropped 
back again. Feltor seized the stumbling captive in a swift and’ 
terrible grasp, arm and ankle, and swung him high. His vast 
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strength was trebled by his rage. Osweng shrieked and writhed, 
and Barxelhold lifted her white face and half arose in terror. 

‘Wilt have him ?’ roared Feltor. ‘Take him!’ 

He dashed the figure at her feet. The body fell with a dull 
crash, and then lay motionless without a moan. For a mere 
second Feltor and Barxelhold glared at each other, and then with 
a wild and anguished call upon his name the queen flung herself 
bodily upon Osweng, and, raising his head from the ground, 
strove to staunch the flow of blood with the priceless shaw] which 
had covered her. 

‘What is this of Osweng?’ cried the king, with a wild irony. 
‘Hast dropped the hood?’ He groped about his girdle for his 
knife, and looking up, as her hands vainly clasped Osweng’s head, 
she saw the gesture and knew its meaning. ‘My knife!’ he 
muttered; ‘where is my knife?’ 

He dashed from the chamber, and Barxelhold felt that her 
last breath was near. In that supreme moment the scenes of her 
whole life flashed with an intense rapidity before her. Her first 
sight of Feltor when he came newly home from war against the 
Roman invader—the glade where he first spoke to her of love— 
her father’s chamber where the news of his near marriage with 
the queen came to her—the road in the oak-grove where Wenegog 
had broached his plot for Vreda’s death—the couch nigh which 
she shrank—the same couch—with Vreda’s pale face and eyes of 
suffering shining from it—her own arm about the sufferer’s neck— 
the devilish potion in her own hand. She saw the helpless head fall 
back—she seemed to hear the tinkling of the graven goblet as it 
fell. All this in a dozen heart-beats of uttermost fear. 

The curtain moved. She covered and closed her eyes in 
expectation of the end. A voice rose in the antechamber, and 
she knew it for the voice of Vreda. 

‘Stay! What wouldst thou do? She is thy wife!’ 

Then she heard the clash and clatter of a blade which fell 
upon the floor. 


( To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


F one may judge by the American magazines, no literary topic 
is more interesting than the theory and practice of Fiction. 
What is Realism? How realistic is it right to be? Can a book 
that is popular be Literature (with a capital L)? or is Literature 
a manner of writing so refined and tormented that very few people 
want to read it, and they, for the most part, reviewers? What 
manner of thing is the Great American Novel to be, and when 
are we to look for its coming? With these and similar questions 
the critics divert themselves and their more philosophic readers. 
* ‘ * 

As to the Great American Novel, why should there be any at 
all? Is every country bound to have a Great Yovel? Russia 
seems to have nothing but great novels, according to the adorers 
of MM. Tolstoi and Dostoievsky. Is any one of these the Great 
Russian Novel? I cannot say ‘ yea’ or ‘nay’ from personal ex- 
perience; it is so easy to make oneself miserable without reading 
Russian novels, which is mere extra expense, like getting a stool toe 
be sad on. Has France any Great French Novel, and, if so, which 
is it? The Trois Mousquetaires it is, ‘for my money,’ as Dr. 
Johnson says. Has England a Great English Novel, and again, 
if so, which? Tom Jones, probably, if we may agree with Sir 
Walter Scott. Spain is the only country one can think of that 
really has a Great National Novel; needless to name it. Then 
why should the States expect to have a Great American Novel, 
and to be blessed above other peoples in this matter? One is 
inclined to say that if there must be a Great American Novel it 
has arrived already. ‘There will come no other Odysseus hence- 
forth for ever,’ said the real hero, And the novel was Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

* - ® 
When novels are so much written about, it is odd that nobody 


turns to the impressions of Sir Walter Scott. At the close of his 
uuU2 
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life, between 1829-1831, he wrote autobiographical prefaces to his 
romances, and he had spoken even more freely before, for example 
in the epistle of Captain Clutterbuck, prefixed to the Fortunes 
of Nigel. How good-humoured is that discourse! The Abbot 
and the Monastery had been no great triumphs, and Scott dis- 
cusses success and failure in his art with a manly waggishness 
and sense. He does not pose as a genius, as an artist, as a person 
with a mission. ‘I care not who knows it, I write for general 
amusement,’ he cries, and openly shows the reader why he chose 
this topic and avoided that, and how he selected the names of his 
new romances. A name should let out nothing of the story, nor 
should the matter be babbled about beforehand in Literary Gossip, 
exciting false expectations and hopes to be unfulfilled. If the 
Publi: don’t like his supernatural effects, why, «way with ghosts 
and White Ladies. ‘Not a Cock Lane scratch, my son—not ne 
bounce on the drum of Tedworth.’ And to Mr. Carlyle, Scott 
answers, in the spirit of prophecy, and in the words of the con- 
demned slave,‘Am I to blame, oh Athenians, who have given 
you one happy day?’ Scott is all for advising a popular author 
not to bother about his ‘reputation,’ but to ‘ strike while the iron 
is hot, and hoist sail while the wind is fair.’ Had he written John 
Inglesant he would not have ended there, but poured forth new 
romances, with every artifice of variety, with every precaution 
against repeating his effects. To this Captain Clutterbuck replies 
that Scott should take more time and ‘take more trouble to 
arrange his story.’ But the Magician answers that he cannot 
arrange his story—that his persons run away with him. ‘There 
is a demon who sits on the feather of my pen when I begin to 
write, and leads it astray from the purpose. . . . When I light on 
such a character as Bailie Jarvie or Dalgetty, my imagination 
brightens, and my conception becomes clearer at every step I 
take in his company. . . . If I resist the temptation as you advise 
me, my thoughts become prosy, flat, and dull; I write painfutly to 
myself, and under a consciousness of flagging which makes me 
flag still more.’ Then Scott faces the question of exhausting his 
vein. ‘The world say you will run yourself out.’ ‘ The world 
say true, and what then?’ That is a manly and sensible view of 
the whole topic. A novelist writes to amuse the public, and for 
his own profit and amusement. He should not consider too 
curiously. He should not worry about analysis, and about com- 
petition with nature, and a dozen terms of criticism. He should 
write as his ‘demon on the feather of the pen’ inspires him, if he 
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is lucky enough to have a demon on his pen, as Paracelsus had 
one in his sword-hilt. He should not stint his vein to serve his 
reputation, as miners limit the output at the pit’s mouth. He 
should not confine himself wholly to one set of scenes, Scotch or 
African or metropolitan. He should be something of a Gentleman 
of Fortune, and seek his booty on every sea. That was the opinion, 


-at least, of a novelist very successful and highly respected in his 


profession. But it is a wide profession, with room for everybody, 
from Miss Yonge to Ouida, and from M. Zola to Mark Twain. I 
for one prefer ‘ the big Bow-wow style ;’ there is plenty of it, and 
yet the bow-wow did not silence Jane Austen. 


* * 
* 


How hard it is for people to understand each other! In 
America they appear not to know Mudie’s Select Library, with all 
that it means. The following extract is from an American 
periodical, Book Chat, devoted to matters bookish :— 


Andrew Lang, in commenting on international copyright in Lone- 
MAN’s MaGazZINE, expresses his sorrow for the American novelist. ‘ How 
can the young and ardent literary “school marm,”’ he says, ‘ hope to 
sell her Popsy’s Ways; a Connecticut Idyl, for 1°50 dollar, when you 
can have Treasure Island, Kidnapped, and the Arabian Nights all in 
one pamphlet for ten cents?’ On the other band, will Mr. Lang kindly 
inform us how a sensible Englishman can pay thirty-one shillings for a 
three-volume accordion about The Ghost that Walks at Noon, or The 
Mystery of Minton Manse, when he can get English reprints of the 
works of Howells, James, Stockton, Mark Twain, and other American 
writers for from one to two shillings? 


Yes, Mr. Lang will kindly inform the writer in Book Chat, 
that no sensible Englishmen, nor even Idiotic or Raving English- 
men, ever ‘ pay thirty-one shillings for a three-volume accordion’ 
(whatever that may mean) ‘ about The Ghost that Walks at Noon.’ 
The only story I ever saw with such a title was called The Day 
Ghost, and he sedulously watered the lawn-tennis ground with 
buckets of gore. But he only cost a shilling. The only pur- 
chaser of novels nominally priced at thirty-one shillings are the 
owners of Circulating Libraries, and it is needless to say that 
thirty-one shillings is not the price to the Trade. But these 
thirty and one pieces of silver are part of a system as complicated, 
as intelligible, as exemplary in its working as our system of Party 
Government, and one cannot blame Book Chat for not under- 
standing it. , 
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But one does not understand how American authors can copy- 
right their works here, while we cannot copyright ours there. Is 
this fair trade? Is this reciprocity? For example, on Mrs. 
Burnett’s Through One Administration we read, ‘ copyrighted by 
Frances Burnett, 1881.’ Nobody grudges Mrs. Burnett her privi- 
lege, especially as there is one extremely good scene in a novel 
rather too long, and too unable to make up its mind about how 
it is all to end. But why can we never read ‘copyrighted 
by’—any English author, on an English book reprinted in 
America? Why is what is sauce for the Bostonian Swan, let us 
say, not sauce for the Cockney Gander? There’s something in 
this world amiss. If I were a popular author, I would become an 
American citizen as soon as the Constitution of the United States 
would permit. Of being a British citizen, ‘as of all earthly 
pleasure, cometh satiety at last,’ to quote the one funny thing in 
the works of the Rector of Eversley. Boating men may remem- 
ber the passage, and the pleasure of which the monk had found 
satiety. 


~ & 
* 


For this extract from a newspaper, and the poem which it 


suggested, I am indebted to Mr. Graham Tomson. It was a 
pretty action of the flower girl’s, who gave all her goods to a 
brave man dead, and did not think of ‘the market price,’ nor of 
her own supper. 


‘It was a touching sight in Westbourne Grove on Thursday after- 
noon when a womanly heart did sudden honour to the funeral of the 
four poor fellows who lost their lives heroically in the fire. Three open 
hearses carried coffins, each laden with flowers; but the fourth coffin 
was entirely bare of any such kindly human tribute. At the corner of 
Hereford Road the flower-girl who stands by the Café Royal saw the 
‘sad omission, ran forward into the roadway, and, aided by an attendant, 
threw her flowers over the coffin. It was generously and instinctively 
done, without show, and without even stopping the hearse; but it 
greatly touched all who saw it.’ 


AFTER THE FIRE. 


Four lives worthily sped— 
Give them a fair God-speed ! 
Silence and sleep their meed, 

Rest in a restful bed. 
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Common enough, we say, 
Yet, though the deed be small, 
He who gives life gives all,— 
Though in a common way. 


Scattered from head to feet 
Tenderly covered o’er, 
Three of the sleepers four 

Slept under garlands sweet. 


But the last bier crowned of none 
Followed them, black and bare 
Through the drowsy summer air, 

In the yellow summer sun. 


In a far-off world and dim, 
Strange if the dead man knew 
That of all the flowers they threw 
There was never a flower for him ! 


Only a common lass, 
Standing beside the way, 
Bartering day by day 

Flowers to all who pass — 


Only a common lass, 
Selling for daily bread 
Posies of white and red, 

Saw the bare coffin pass. 


Silent and swift she stept 
Into the dusty road, 
Scattered her basket’s load 

Over the bier unwept. 


Dust on the flowers for dew, 
Only her eyes were dim, 
This was her gift to him, 

Strange, if the dead man knew! 


» - 
* 


G. 
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Is ‘The Angler’s Vade Mecum,’ by a (Lover of Angling 


(London. 


Printed for Thos. Bassett, at the George, near St. 


Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street, 1681), a book familiar to 
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collectors of old books on fishing? It is new to me, and, on a 
hasty glance, I have not observed this edition of 1681 in the 
‘Bibliotheca Piscatoria., The Author speaks of Markham, 
Cotton, Walton, Venables, and others, but thinks that they have 
not exhausted the subject. Like good old Barker, equally 
renowned at the riverside and in ambassadors’ kitchens, he is fond 
of giving recipes for cooking. They are as rich as Bucklaw’s 
prescription for a horse with a sprain in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor. Ona fly-leaf Mr. Charles Kirby, of Globe Court in Shoe 
Lane, advertises that he makes ‘the choicest hooks.’ Hence ‘ the 
Kirby bend.’ Rods ought to be, our ‘anonymus’ author tells 
us, of seventeen or eighteen feet in length. There were giants 
in the land: ten feet of split cane is long enough for a degenerate 
progeny. The neatest rods were made by the Arrowmaker. 
Some old owner of the copy of the book which is mine to-day 
remarks, on the margin, that hazel tops ‘ will be often in danger 
to break.’ This seems only too likely. Yew and whalebone 
made more serviceable tops. As for lines, ‘ Elect not your hair 
from lean, poor, or diseased Jades.’ Our author, though he knew 
not gut, was quite well acquainted with the art of angling for 
trout with worm in clear water. He uses the Twatchell worm, 
which you find in Churchyards, at night, with the aid of a 
‘Lanthorn.’ Your worm is rather a gruesome customer. Of 
salmon roe he says, ‘’tis a lovely bait,’ and so it is, but illegal. 
Our author is very well seen in queer baits, for example, the 
berries of the cuckoo-pint, cherries, oat-cake, and cheese. Why 
not caviare, cigarettes, and cayenne pepper? An amateur who 
employs ‘ Man’s fat, and Cat’s fat,’ will stick at nothing. What a 
ghoul this churchyard-haunting angler must have been ! 

This last receipt would have suited Praed’s ‘ Red Fisherman,’ 
but what would our Father, Izaak, have said to it? ‘Take the 
Bones or Scull of a Dead-man, at the opening of a Grave, and 
beat the same into powder, and put of this powder in the Moss 
wherein you keep your Worms, but others like Grave Earth as 
well.” The Anonymus should be an angler in the Lake of 
Darkness, 


7 - 
* 





Ancient Greece, though one seldom hears of it, was acquainted 
with the problem of Woman’s Work and Woman’s Wages, and with 
the gay grisette. In the Anthology—that whispering gallery full 
of musical voices murmuring the burdens of more than a thousand 
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. years—we meet with the workgirl who gives up work because the 
P gains are ‘starvation wages,’ and because the toil deforms and 
? defaces the flower of youth and beauty. This leader of so large a 
‘ company was named Nicareté, and the snatch of verse in which 
y she is commemorated is doubtfully attributed to Nicarchus (Anth. 
. Pal. Anathematica, 285). 

~ ’ 

. { She that of old spun with Athené wise, 

2 Nicareté, 

2 Hath burned her tools and webs in sacrifice, 

3 Cypris, to thee ! 

3 ‘ Begone !’ she cries, ‘ ye starveling works that wasted 

4 Our flower in spring,’ 


And garlands hath she ta’en, and lyre, and hasted 
With them that sing: 
d And merrily she lives in love and pleasure, 
: And still a tithe 
, Of all her gain she vows, in honest measure, 
, To Cypris blithe! 
4 
4 


In the same collection (174) is an epigram on girls who chose the 
better part :— 


> 
L 
f Three maidens, Pallas, give their gifts to thee. 
The slender woof can they like spiders spin, 
Demo her basket brings, Arsinoé 
The distaff whence the thread falls fine and thin, 
And Bacchylis the shuttle that doth sing 
A busy nightingale among the thread, 
For pure, and far from every shameful thing, 
These maidens maidenly would win their bread ! 


2 * * 
* 


l 

; The lamented death of Mr. Richard Jefferies should remind 
; us all of how much we all owe to this pure and observant writer, 
f a voice from the country in this age of overgrown towns. No 
man ever lived the literary life more strenuously or with more 
single heart. But its rewards are so scanty, when thus lived, 
that his family is left in need. It is a public duty to aid them, 
and one may well believe that a very small gift from every reader 
of Mr. Jefferies’s books would set them above want and on the way 
to becom? useful citizens. The life of Mr. Jefferies was so 
hampered by disease that his industry, labouring in an honour- 
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able but not a lucrative field, was absolutely unable to make a 
proper provision for those he left behind him. He wrote only 
for people with hearts and poetic instincts; they are not a very 
large public, but they should not forget their benefactor. 





* * 
* 


TO RL. S. 


(See Underwoods.) 


Dear Louis of the awful cheek, 

Who told you it was right to speak, 
Where all the world might hear and stare, 
Of other fellows’ ‘ brindled hair’ ? 

‘ Shadows we are,’ the Sophist knew— 
Shadows—‘ and shadows we pursue.’ 

For this my ghost shall chase your shadow 
From Skerryvore to Colorado. 





A. LANG. 
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